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PREFACE. 



The success of a course of Lectures, ad- 
dressed to SCHOOL-MASTERS,- has cncouraged 
the Author to hope that the present volume 
will be found both useful and acceptable to 
those for whom it is designed. 

The circumstances of summer schools are, in 
so many particulars, different from winter schools, 
that it was impracticable to furnish all the di- 
rections in the former Lectures, which are im- 
portant to the FEMALE TEACHER. 

From all who are intrusted with the cafe and 
government of children, the subjects embraced 
in the following pages, require considera-* 
tion. If the Author has succeeded in present- 
ing them to INSTRUCTRESSES in their proper 
light, be hopes his labour will be productive of 
good to them, and, also, to their juvenile charge. 
He has aimed to render all the directions prac- 
iicalj and make the volume a general directory, 
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VI PREFACE. 

for properly discharging the responsible duties 
involved in the office of the primary teacher. 
The work is designed, not merely to be ready 
but to be STUDIED ; it may also be made a 
daily manual, during the time devoted to teach- 
ing. 

Teacher's Seminary ; 
Andover, Mass. April, 1833. 
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LECTURE I. 

Young Ladies, 

I ENGAGE in my present duty with pleas- 
ure. Experience and observation justify the 
remark, that suggestions made to females, 
on subjects of importance, are always secure of 
attention. I am led to expect, that all which is 
necessary, to induce them to effort in achieving 
an object, is to present its claigns, and prove its 
practicability. While I call your attention to 
the nature of the employment in which you are 
to engage, and to the requisite qualifications 
for discharging its duties, I shall be confident 
of your attention, even though I fail of making 
suggestions, which are new, or those which are 
fraught with uncommon interest. I plead the 
cause of children ; and in behalf of them, your 
sympathies are already excited. 

The age of those to whom instruction is to 
be given, by the female teacher, adds impor- 
tance to her labours. Infancy and childhood 
are the periods in the life of man^ whea bft Vik 
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most'-^pen to impressions ; and when these 
producl^lhe most important results. 

You nrinjtf]_ become the cultivators of a 
soil, on which, as yet, little seed has been 
thrown ; and which, if preoccupied before the 
fowls of heaven have scattered that which is 
noxious, we may hope will yield desirable 
fruits. You are to watch and water and nour- 
ish plants, which are not to remain always in 
the nursery ; they must soon be removed to 
other fields, where their growth and expansion 
will very nearly correspond to the early cul- 
ture they have received. 

You will therefore indulge me in directing 
your attention to the high importance of the 
labours, you are to perform, and to the results 
which must unavoidably follow.* 

* *' A child, like a plant, grrows up, and expands, and 
blossoms, and bears fruit, accordingly as it shall be 
guided, and nourished, and pruned, and guarded, by 
those .to whose care it is submitted. Its little eye is 
eyer open to behold, and its ear quick to hear, and its 
heart ready to receiye impressions, which every act 
and word of those who are around, cannot fail to make, 
in all that they perform or say in its observing pres- 
ence. I venture to assert, that there is not one in this 
assembly, who if he will reflect but a little upon his 
past existence, cannot recur to habits which may have 
cost him many a tear, and which originated in some 
casual circumstance of childhood. Some thoughtless 
act, sanctioned by the praise and example of a parent 
or guardian or instructer, may lay the foundation of 
future happiness or misery, in the mind of the child 
who is beholding him ; and when that parent or guar- 
dian, or instructer shall have ceased to exist, there may 
be immortal minds still on tho eairth, for whose actions 
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Let me first introduce to you the group of 
children, which are to become your charge. 
Contemplate them ; and though the warriour 
might say, what are these to me? — though 
the miser may view them with less emotion 
than he feels, when he fastens his eager 
gaze on yellow dust; — though the politician 
may hardly deign to glance his eye towards 
them, while he hastens on in the race of ambi- 
tion ; — though the votaries of pleasure may 
not pause for a moment, in their pursuit of fan- 
cied good,-^— still you will notf cannot behold 
them with indifference. 

They are young it is true ; but each revolv- 
ing sun adds to their age. They are ignorant 
I know ; but they have noble ' powers and ca- 
pacities for developement. They see every 
object around them ; and they notice whatever 
is uttered in their hearing. They are babes, 
— ^but so was Alexander once ; so were Bon- 
aparte and Washington. The "mad boy," 
whom.the monarch of Persia sent his satraps 
to seize and bind and scourge," was, twenty 
years before, in his cradle, or on his mother's 
knee. The conqueror of Italy had hardly 
numbered the years of manhood, when the 
trump of fame announced " him the hero of the 
age, and crowned heads trembled before 

he shall be at least parll;^ accountable, because they 
proceed from principles which were instilled bj his ex- 
ample, and perhaps nourished by his care." 

Rev. Mr. BlagdetCs Address at Brighton. 
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him. A very few years were sufficient to ma- 
ture their gigantic minds. 

The group of children before you are both 
young and ignorant. And who of all the bu- 
sy muhitude around you were not equally so, ' ' 
a little time since ? The Hottentot and the 
Savage may, in manhood and in age, continue 
children in knowledge, but for those, who 
have commenced their existence in a repub- 
lick, renowned for knowledge and patriot- 
ism, there ought to be, there wUl be another 
destiny. These infants must acquire know- 
edge, either proper, or improper, beneficial, or 
injurious. 

Instead therefore, of presenting a reason why 
your attention to the children before you is un- 
important, their age* presents one of the strong- 

* In the foHowing sentiments of able advocates for 
early education I cneerfully concur. 

<* Ifthe influence of our primary schools is but too 
often inefieotual for moral and reliffious culture, may 
it not be attributed, in part, to tbeTon|r preoccupation 
of the field of contest? The correction of bad habits is 
proverbially more difficnlt than the formation of ^ood 
ones ; the eradication of vicious propensities infinitely 
more arduous than the implanting or right dispositions. 
But the power of evil has for years been gathering 
strength, before the ordinary means af public education 
are directed against it. Tet, surely the Serpents that 
invade the cradle of infancy are as formidable as the Hy- 
dra that attacks the manhood of life. Let charity com- 
mence its Herculean toils t^i an earlier period ; then ■ 
will its first victories be its best omens of future tri- 
umphs. Benevolence has long appreciated the value of 
that field, which the childhood of the poor has opened 
to its cultivation ; if\faney is a rich but unclaimed waste ; 
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est reasons, why you should feel a lively inter- 
est in them, and bestow on them your most 
assiduous attention. ^ 

It would not be surprising if, when a com- 
pany of aged persona^ just ready to drop into 
the grave, were placed before you, you should 
find other assemblages more attracting. They 
have accomplished their work, and spent the 
days of their manhood and vigour. For them/ 

it is a soil, capable, when watered by the dews of heaven 
as well as cultivated by the hand of man, of producing 
the fairest blossoms, and bearing tlie richest fruit. If he 
that causes two blades of grass to grow, where only one 
has grown before, has been thought worthy the patriot 
name, with what title shall he be honoured, under 
whose hand, not unblest, the wilderness of the infant 
mind is made to blossom as the rose ; and these the 
waste places of human life to bloom with moral beauty, 
and teem with moral fragrance. The Christian philan- 
thropist has no need to lament that his predecessors 
have left him no room for triumph ; here opens to him 
a fair and fertile world, and a crown that fadeth not a- 
way is the guerdon of the fight." Rev. Dr. Mayo. 

« There is a general conviction extending, of the im- 
portance of ^reatejr activity in the education of infants. 
It has been till recently, neglected in a most deplora* 
ble manner, and especially among the poorer class- 
es. Parents are too generally accustomed to think they 
have little to do witli the education of their children at 
an early a^e. But while they delay what they suppose 
to be the^ork of education, each child is in fact edu- 
cating himself; for the infant lefl to himself is by no 
means inactive. Every thing he sees for the first time, 
whether good or bad, makes an impression upon him. 
That unceasing activity which we admire in a very 
youn^ child, always finds the elements upon which to 
exercise itself ; and urges on his developement." 

M. Movoo, 

2* 
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the objects of general excitement have few at- 
tractions. They will 

" Want but little hero in time, 
Nor want that little, long." 

This mow be true of some of your infant 
charge. Death nray diminish their numbers, 
before their sun arrives at its meridian. Some, 
however, perhaps many, are destined to act a 
part, on the busy stage of life, they will be 
occupied with the affairs, charmed with the 
pleasures, or active in the pursuits of the 
world. Exposed as they must be to ten thou- 
sand spares and evils as they traverse life's 
rough paths, the foundation must be laid in 
childhood to avoid them. With the nature of 
the dangers, which will beset, them, they are 
unacquainted,. and must depend on others to 
assist in understanding, and guide in escaping 
them. Adequate attention to the results of 
experiments daily made by themselves, can 
hardly be expected, without assistance from 
those, to whom they look as guides and in- 
structers. 

The effect of habits formed in early child- 
hood, will be as lasting as life. If these are 
such as it is -desirable they should be, numer- 
ous evils will be averted, and important good 
secured ; but if a wrong bias is given in infan- 
cy or childhood, obliquity must be expected 
in every subsequent period. Experience, de- 
monstratively proves that " a child left to him- 
self bringeth his mother to shame." Children 
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are often more ready to form wrong habits 
than right ones. The experience of this fact 
led the Psalmist to say that they " go astray 
as soon as they are born." 

Will you tell me, these are things which be- 
long to parents, and have no claims on you ? — • 
That you are to teach them the first principles 
of science but have no farther duty to perform ? 

Before sufiering yourselves to rest on this 
ground, let me ask you to reflect seriously on 
several things. 

First, what is the character and situation of 
many parents? They ought^ certainly to be 
most tenderly alive to the best interests of their 
oflTspring. They ought to be well acquainted 
with the dangers, to which children are expos- 
ed, and the best means of averting them. 

It ought to be their daily and hourly care to 
" train" the beloved beings, of whose existence 
they have been instrumental, in " the way they 
should go." But what are the facts ? Is it 
true, that even a majority of parents, especially 
of those, whose children attend the free schools 
of the state, understand much of the nature of 
parental responsibility? How many parents 
seem to have no thought beyond the necessary 
provision for the temporal wants of their chil- 
dren. How many send their children " to 
school to learn manners"*and morals^ as well as 
letters! How many others furnish their off- 
spring with constant examples of every thing, 
that is unlovely and revolting ! 
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Look at that mother, surrouDded by her nu- 
merous offipring. Her husband is perhaps in- 
temperate, or engaged in labours which re- 
quire his constant absence from home. The 
mother must therefore control them when in 
healtli, and attend to their incessant dalls,— * 
must administer to them in sickness, and in fine, 
perform all that is done for them. Is it not 
nearly impossible for her to govern, train and 
instruct them in the best way ? But if it were 
possible, what does she know or realize of 
the nature and importance of her duty? She 
was either a servant, before marriage, or be- 
longed to a family situated like her own ; or, 
perhaps, was deprived of the opportunity for in- 
struction on the nature of parental duties, be- 
fore she became a parent. And could she be 
expected to make those advances in knowledge 
afterwards, which are necessary for the station 
she occupies ? 

Do you say I have presented a case which is 
strongly marked ? I know it. But I know al- 
so> that there are many such instances, and some 
in almost every district where a school is kept. 
Many mothers are dependent on their daily la- 
bour for subsistence. Others are found, whose 
thirst for gain is so great, that their children 
are secondary objects of solicitude. 

These children will soon arrive at manhood, 
and become active in the community. They 
will be freemen, and must exert an influence 
on others. Many of them, in turn, will be- 
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come parents. All of them have commenced an 
existence never to terminate. And let me beg 
you to remember that all the salutary influence 
which will be exerted upon many of them, 
will be limited to that, which they will feel in 
the district school. Let them grow up unre- 
strained in their passions, unintelligent and im- 
moral, and their influence must be destructive 
to the peace, morals and happiness of society. 

Another consideration^ which adds interest 
and responsibility to the Office sustained by you, 
is the vnbotinded influence^ which you can ex- 
ert over your ptipils. ' 

The kind and afl!ectionate teacher is, in the 
estimation of the child, the standard of truth 
and excellence. If the instructer approves 
any thing iff must be right ; and every thing dis- 
approved must be wrong. Here then, a power 
is put into your hands, which renders your of- 
fice one of peculiar interest and importance. 
You are responsible for the use you make of it.. 
If you cultivate a habit of discrimination, the 
same habit may be easily formed in those who 
are under your instruction ; and, on this habit 
in them, will depend the justness of their con- 
clusions, on many subjects connected with their 
present and future welfare. 

The child, that reasons correctly on one sub- 
ject, will be led more easily to reason correct- 
ly on others. Teach him to entertain just 
views of his duty to his instructers, and you 
will easily lead his mind to perceive the na- 
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ture of the duties he owes to his parents. 
Lead him to reason rightly with regard to the 
treatment of his school-fellows, and he will at 
once be prepared to perceive the higher claims, 
his brothers and sisters have upon him. The 
teacher, who leads young pupils to cultivate 
kind and affectionate feelings towards each 
other, not only sends a happy influence into 
every family, from which the school is cpUect- 
ed, but also transmits this influence to future 
generations. Young children are capable of 
conviction on things where their happiness is 
affected ; and this conviction is not easily des- 
troyed when they advance to raaturer age. 

The confidence, which your juvenile charge 
repose in you, puts their destiny in an impor- 
tant degree, into your hands ; and must tend, 
I think, to excite in your bosoms feelings of 
deep interest towards them. So far as you 
desire to promote happiness, and prevent mis-" 
eiy,— to remove ignorance, and disseminate 
knowledge, — ^to purifV society and elevate hu- 
man character, — ^so far, you must be interested 
in your employment, and in the dharge, wait- 
ing to drink in instruction from your lips. 

I may be permitted to advert here to one 
fact, which I have had occasion to observe to 
some extent : some female teachers have ap- 
peared to think, that the children usually com- 
mitted to them are too young to receive instruc- 
tion in any thing, but the first princsples of sci- 
ence ; and that to impart knowledge, on sub- 
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jeCts connected with the early studies of chil- 
dren is all, which devolves on them. " It will 
do them no good," sonae have said, '' to teach 
them any thing else, for they are too young to 
remember it." In reply, I would say, pray 
what good will it do to teach them any thing ? 
Are children inclined to remember how to spell 
and pronounce words, and to forget every thing 
else ? Can they retain a knowledge of facts in 
geography, history and arithmetick, and forget 
what makes them happy or unhappy 9 

Is it more difficult to remember why they 
are to love each other, and to be obedient to 
instructers and parents, than to retain the names 
of rivers, lakes, mountains and cities ? May the 
little oak be left, while it is small, to grow 
oblique^ because it will, bye and bye, feel the 
hand of culture more sensibly ? Is good 
seed to be withheld, while there are no nox- 
ious weeds to retard its vegetating, and to 
be scattered, when the field has become pre- 
occupied with brambles and thistles ? 

This reasoning is very unlike that, which we 
adopt in relatidn to other subjects. It is easy 
to bend the pliant twig. So it is the early im- 
pression, made on the mind and heart of child- 
hood, which usually remains the longest, and 
shapes the character of manhood. The age of 
your pupils, therefore, presents one oi the 
strongest inducements to great faithfulness in 
cultivating every thing lovely, and checking the 
growth of every thing noxious and unlovely in 
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character. Let me repeat it again, the age of 
the group of children before you, presents a 
high claim to your most faithful and untiring 
efforts to do them good. 

In the following lectures I wish to present 
some considerations on the nature of your of- 
fice, and the importance of adequate qualifica- 
tions on your pslrt, as well as to furnish direc- 
tions for governing and teaching those entrust- 
ed to your care. 

On some of the topicks, it will be better, per- 
haps, to give answers to such questions as have 
been proposed to me by others, or might be 
proposed by yourselves. 



LECTURE II. 



I commence this lecture with the inquiry ; 
What are the duties involved in the office of 
primary instructers ? 

Some of these were implied in the former 
remarks. But it may be important to present 
them more explicitly. ^ 

1. It becomes necessary to have consistent 
views of all the objects to be obtained by 
your labours.' These are many ; but they 
may be summarily comprehended in one sen- 
tence : To qualify children for happiness and 
usefulness. The great purpose of education is 
to cultivate all the powers of body and mind, 
and lead the young to choose that course of 
conduct, which will save them from vice, and 
conduct them in the paths of virtue. Hence 
the whole field of labour is to be surveyed, and 
the character of all its parts understood, before 
one can be properly prepared to enter it. 

Perhaps no single point, requires so much 
attention, as that of accustoming the members 
of your schools to submit constantly to saluta^ 
ry discipline. Every child wishes to be his 
own master, and makes the eflbrt to establish 
his independence, long before be is sent to a 
place of instruction. With how much success, 
sach effi)rts have often been attended, you will 
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have sufficient opportunity to judge. If this 
propensity cannot be resisted, what must be the 
result to children in later periods of life ? Laws 
are indispensable to the maintenance of socie- 
ty ; but the child who breaks away from all the 
wholesome restrictions, imposed on him at 
home and at school, will hardly be restrained 
in manhood, even by those laws, which the 
congregated wisdom of the country has estab- 
lished, for the welfare and protection of its cit- 
izens. 

Habits of submission to laws, requisite in the 
nursery, family and school, lay a foundation for 
submission to the usages of society, or com- 
mon law ; and of course to the enactments of 
legislative bodies. 

The earlier^ children are brought to submit 
to wholesome authority, and are made to knoWf 
that they must yield to the decisions of those 
who are qualified, better than themselves, to 
know what will best promote their owriy and 
the general good, the more certainly their hap- 
piness is secured.^ Submission Is not irksome 

* The following remarks so exactly express the senti- 
ments, I wish to inculcate, that I give them in this 
. place. 

'* The idea of obedience ought to be early and firmly 
associated with the ideas of security and happiness. 
And here a^ain the imbecility and helplessness of in- 
fancy afford us the means of effecting our salutary pur- 
pose. Entirely dependent on the wisdom and experi- 
ence of others, to guard them from the danger to which 
they are hourly exposed, children might be easily made 
to learn the advantages of obedience ; and they infalti* 
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t 

to him, in whom it has become habitual. — 
Should your labours result in accomplishing 

bly would learn it, if obedience were properly enforced. 
Were all prohibitions made absolute ^smd me necessity of 
isBoing them y guarded against as much as possible, so that 
they should not oflen occur, it would go far towards 
rendering obedience natural and easy ; for it would then 
appear a matter of necessity, and as such be submitted 
to without reluctance. 

" I was some years ago intimately acquainted with a 
respectable and happy lamilv, where the behaviour of 
the children excited my admiration. One morning, on 
entering the drawing-room, I found the little group of 
laughing cherubs at high play round their fond moth- 
er, who was encouraging their sportive vivacity, which 
at that time was noisy enough, but which on my en- 
trance she hushed into silence by a single word. No 
bad humour followed ; but as the spirits which had been 
elevated by the precedingr amusement could not at 
once sink into a state of quiescence, the judicious moth- 
er did not require what she knew could not, without 
difficulty, be. complied with ; but calmly addressing 
them, gave the choice of remaining in the room with- 
out any noise, or of going to their own apartment where 
they might make what noise they pleased. The eldest 
ana youngest of the four preferred the former, while the 
two others went away to the nursery. Those who stay- 
ed with us amused themselves by cutting paper in a 
comer, without giving any interruption to our conver- 
sation. I could not refrain from expressing my admira- 
tion at their behaviour, and begged to know by what 
art she had attained such a perfect government of her 
children's wills and actions. '^ By no art," returned 
this excellent parent, " but that of teaching them from 
tiie very cradle an implicit submission. Having never 
once been permitted to disobey me, they have no idea 
of attempting it; but you see, I always give them a 
choice, when it can be done with propriety ; if it can- 
not, whatever I say they know to be a law, like that of 
the Mede%and Persians, which altereth not." 

Journal of Education* 
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nothing more than a cheerful submission to rea- 
sonable law, you will certainly obtain a most 
important and beneficial end. It is an object 
second to no other in importance ; and should 
be primary in your estimation. Neglect this, 
and though you may gain some others, your la- 
bours will accomplish but little of permanent 
value. For how can the mind be highly cul- 
tivated, and especially, how can a just moral 
9ense be created, without it ? 

-To prevent misapprehension, let me say, 
that to control children, merely for the sake of 
showing our power over them is entirely unjus- 
tifiable. To say to a child, you shall obey me, 
because I have the power to enforce subjection, 
shows ignorance of the great object of govern- 
ment, and a want of correct moral feelings, in 
tlie teacher. Reason must therefore be the 
constant guide in establishing requisitions and 
withholding indulgences. 

2. Another duty devolving on the instructer 
is to lead children to cuhivate habits of self- 
government. Most young persons are some- 
tiroes placed in situations, where self-control is 
all, on which they can depend. Neither pa- 
rents nor teachers can Xilways be present to 
counsel and assist them ; and if no other habit 
is formed, but that of yielding obedience to 
their requisitions when they are present, a child 
is but poorly prepared to profit by habits of gen- 
eral submission. Self-government c^ be ex- 
ercbed in the presence of go vemorsi as well a& 
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in their absence. If the young can be persuad- 
ed to establish habits of self-control, a perma- 
nent foundation is laid for their security, in any 
situation of subsequent life. 

But no one can be expected to cultivate this 
habit successfully, till he has some knowledge 
of its nature and importance. You will there- 
fore inquire, whether it is possible to make 
young children understand it. Without pre- 
tending to have certain evidence of the cor- 
rectness of my opinions, I wish merely to say, 
I have seldom found any instances of more ap- 
parent self-control, than in children from four 
to ten years old. They are generally capable 
of understanding the importance of this habit at 
an early age, if a judicious mode of inculcating 
it is adopted by the instructer. The advice I 
wish to give on the best manner of inculcating 
it, will be more appropriate in another place. 

3. Another department of your business is 
to form in your scholars, the habit of thinking. 
No one can have had much acquaintance with 
children, without observing a disinclination to 
exercise their own powers of mind in investiga- 
ting new truths. Nor is this trait confined to 
them. To think originally and independently 
is not common, even among men. But what 
is more important than this i What can give 
us so much control over our own thoughts ? 
By what means can the mind be more thor- 
oughly disciplined ? If this habit can be culti- 
vated in children when young, its results will 

3* 
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be most important during every subsequent pe- 
riod of life. Children may be led to cultivate 
it by engaging their attention, with subjects of 
easy apprehension at first, and afterwards, lead- 
ing them gradually to those points which are 
difficult. 

The reverse of this is too generally practis- 
ed. A child not unfrequently meets with a 
difficulty too great for him to remove, and find-, 
ing his own resources insufficient, he adopts the 
easier expedient of employing others to think 
for him. The habit soon becomes fixed, and 
upon the occurrence of every new difficulty he 
has recourse to his teacher. His opinions, of 
course, borrow the complexion of those, of bis* 
tutors. These being frequently changed, it is 
not wonderful, that children have so few distinct 
and clear conceptions. 

These results /nay all be avoided by cultiva- 
ting the habit in young children, of thinking for 
themselves ; of surmounting, by their own ef- 
fortSj the obstacles which they meet. The 
wisdom of the instructor must be constantly put 
in requisition, to keep them from falling on dif- 
ficulties, which will dishearten and discourage 
them. In adopting the right mode here, your 
skill, as teachers, will be tested more read- 
ily than in any other department of your duty. 
It is easy to lead your scholars to excercise 
their powers of memory, but not so easy to. in* 
duce them to think profoundly and reason cor-^ 
rectly. The memory should be cultivated; 
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but all the other powers should be made to 
proceed with it. Otherwise, what is the 
capacity of the pupil better than a book 
containing a full enumeration of facts ? Let 
me say again, it is a very important part of 
your duty to teach your scholars to think for 
themselves^ on all subjects, which they are able 
to comprehend. 

4. Another part of your duty is to lay the 
foundation for habits of order and system. 

This subject, so important with regard to the 
future success of the child in any department 
of business, is usually, T am obliged to believe, 
almost wholly overlooked by a large majority 
of primary teachers. The accomplishment of 
a task, by manual labour, may secure its prom- 
inent results, let it be performed in what man- 
ner you please : but the amount of time re- 
quisite, and the ease and pleasure of doing it 
in one way, may be as dissimilar, to affecting it 
in another, as the operation of weaving threads 
by a steam-loom, is unlike their slow and labo- 
rious combination by the unaided machinery of 
the fingers. To do a thing may be important ; 
but to do it in the right way^ — in the best man- 
ner, is, under some circumstances, vastly more 
important. The husbandman can till his field, 
by the aid of a mattock, — he may make a 
small portion of the land, equally productive ; 
but how wide is the difference between the 
amount of labour he can accomplish with this» 
or with the plough. 
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Children early lay the foundation for the 
successful, or unsuccessful efforts, which they 
make in after life. Washington took his first 
lessons in military tacticks, while commanding 
a company of his school-fellows, armed with 
corn-stock guns. West's first lesson in paint- 
ing, was the pretty face of a little relative, 
sleeping in the cradle. The approbation, his 
mother bestowed on this effort, decided his 
future course. These instances, I know, are 
decidedly marked, but something similar might 
be observed in the life of almost every individ- 
ual. The attention, which you may give to 
the subject, may be the means of shaping the 
whole future course of many a promising child. 
Order in thinking, and order in acting, if culr 
tivated in childhood, and continued through 
life, would give to one of only common capac- 
ity, a superk)rity over both genius and talent, 
as they are usually cultivated. If you rightly 
direct a child in his early efforts at reasoning, — 
if you show him the difference between com- 
mencing at one point, or at another, — ^and if 
you can make him perceive that there is one 
place only, where the key to a difficulty can 
be applied, you will do more for him, than if 
you store his mind with many individual facts, 
connected with the study he pursues. 

Do you reply, it must be the business of 
those, who succeed you, to cultivate habits of 
system and order, and that you can do nothing 
with children so young f In reply, I must say, 
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you are labouring under a mistake. ~ It de- 
volves on you to lay the foundation. All, 
who succeed you are builders on it. By ne- 
glecting to place the first stone of your edifice 
right, you subject every one of your succes- 
sors to inconvenience and unnecessary toil. 
They must either demolish what you have 
done, or see the superstructure disproportion- 
ed, inelegant and insecure in all its future ele- 
vation. 

It is quite as easy to acquire correct habits 
of thinking &i first, as it is to learn in an op- 
posite manner ; but it requires painful effort to 
vnleam what has been before taught in a 
wrong way. Of this fact, I am obliged to have 
daily illustration, while employed in teaching. 

Do you say, again, children are so volatile, 
that they will not recollect and apply the in- 
structions given, and that you must be con- 
stantly employed in repeating them ? 

True, children are volatile and need a con- 
stant repetition of instruction. But you still 
expect to teach them something, which they 
will retain. And is it not as easy to cause 
them to remember that, which is important, as 
to remember what is afterward^ to be unlearn^- 
ed ? In pruning your rose tree, ox cultivating 
your flower garden, do you expect success, 
without repeating your efforts day after day ? 

We know children are volatile, — but we 
kDOW also, that they are constantly becoming 
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acquainted with new facts, some of which they 
will always remember. If children are volatile, 
there is need of increased effort, but no ground 
for discouragement. If we could terminate 
our efforts, by a single remark, or a single ex- 
planation, or direction, the labour of teaching 
would cease to involve the high responsibility! 
which it now assumes. 

6. Your olBce involves the duty of teaching 
those subjects of science, which are at the 
foundation of education. Spelling, reading, 
arithmetick, geography, history and grammar 
are required to be taught in the primary 
schools of this, and most other states, where 
schools are established by law. All these 
branches are important ; but I am not dispos- 
posed to believe that they are all, which you 
are required to qualify yourselves to teach. 
But as I shall have occasion hereafter to di- 
rect your thoughts to this subject, in particular, 
I shall dismiss it in this place. 

Whatever you may teach, the manner is 
highly important, and the results must materi- 
ally depend upon it. 

6. Another duty, devolving on you, is to 
benefit parents. 

It is not saying more than facts will justify, 
when I assert, that very many parents are des- 
titute of right feelings on the subject of their 
duty and responsibility to children. To both 
of these your attention is unavoidably given, 
in connexion with learning your own duty. 
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Many opportunities will occur, when you may 
furaish mothers, with valuable hints on the 
mode of governing and teaching their children 
at home. These opportunities ought to be 
faithfully improved. The duty, you owe to the 
childreD placed under your care, demands it. 
Moral obligation, drawn from the command of 
God, " to love our neighbours as ourselves,^ 
enforces the faithful discharge of this duty. 

7. Your whole duty cannot be discharged 
without presenting to your pupils the great sub- 
ject of their accountability to the Author of 
their being.* Children, as frequently as those 

* '' When you explain to a child the use of prayer, 
tell him God commands us to pray to him, not because 
he is ignorant of our wants, but because he would 
have us aV^cu8tomed to offer up our petitiouET as an 
acknowledgement of our dependence upon him ; so 
that it is the true humility of our hearts, the full con- 
viction of our weakness, and our entire reliance on his 
goodness, that he requires of us. These petitions, 
which he orders us to make, only consist of our in- 
tentions and desires, as there is no occasion for words 
in OUT communications with the Divinity. Some peo- 
ple repeat a great many words and never pray at all ; 
others pray inwardly without uttering a syllable. — 
Words and forms of prayer may nevertheless be very 
useful, as they may excite in us the thoughts and sen- 
timents they express, provided wo are attentive, and 
for Hiis reason Jesus Christ has given us a form of 
prayer which should be preferred to all others. 

The knowledge of morality and Christianity is the ab- 
•oloteljr indispensable part of education. For what 
myalls it how knowing a person is in speculative 
science, if he knows not how to be useful and happy ? 
Ifthhi-work Ji>e neglected in the earlier part of life, 
it must be owing to some very favorable circumstances, 
if tiie person turns out well afterwards. For the humaxv 
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of maturer age, are called away from time^ 
Without a heart to love and obey the gospel^ 

mind resembles a piece of ground which will by tio 
means lie wholly bare, but will either bring forth weeds 
or fruits, according as it is cultivated or neglected. 
And according as the hdbits of vice and irreligion, or 
the contrary, get the first possession of the mind, such 
is the future man like to be. We do not think'it prop* 
er to leave our children to themselves to find out the 
sciences of grammar, or numbers, or the knowledge or 
languages, or the art of writing, or of a profession to* 
live by ; and shall we leave them to settle the boun- 
daries of right and wrong by their own sagacity, or to* 
neglect or to misunderstand a religion which God him- 
self has condescended to give us as the rule of our faith> 
and practice ? What can it signify to a youth that he 
go through all the liberal sciences, if he be ignorant of 
the rules by which he ouffht to live, and b^ which he is 
to be judged at last. Will Greek or Latin alone gain 
him the esteem of the wise and virtuous ? Or will phi-^ 
losophy and mathematics save his soul ? 

But it is / to bejeared that parents in some casesy, 
through a mistaken notion of the true method of giving 
youth a religious turn, oflen run into the extreme c» 
surfeiting them with religious exercises, instead of Ia-> 
boMring chiefly to enlighten and convince their under- 
standings, and to form their tempers to obedience. Thft 
former, though noble and valuable helps appointed by 
divine wisdom for promoting virtue and goodness, may 
yet be so managed as to disgust a young mind and pre- 
udice it against religion for life ; but the latter, proper^ 
y conducted, will prove an endlessly various entertain-- 
ment. There is not a duty of morality, you can havr 
occasion to inculcate, but what may give an opportoni*^ 
of raising some entertaining observation or introdacin|f- 
some amusing history. And though it may sometimes- 
happen that a youth well brought up may, by the^forcft- 
of temptation, run into fatal errors in after lire, yet such 
a one, it must be owned, has a much better chance oT 
recovering the right way than one who never was put 
in it. I am ashamed to add any more upon this head, 
it being • kind of sfiront to the nnderstaDdiDgs of] 
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they are unprepared for the enjoyment of de- 
votion here, or the exercises of the heavenly 
world hereafter. They have commenced an 
immortal existence. It cannot be too early 
impressed upon their minds, that they are 
accountable for their actions, both to their 
earthly parents, and their Heavenly Fa- 
ther. And, let me add, you will find, that, in 
proportion as you are able to fasten this con- 
viction, your labours will be rendered more 
pleasant and successful in every other depart- 
ment. 

If you faithfully discharge this part of your 
duty, you will be able to look back with pleas- 
ure, on such labours, long after you have fin- 
ished them ; and may I not add, from the clos- 
ing hour of life ? ^ 

kind to labour to convince them of a truth as evident 
as that the san shines at noonday. 

A parent, in any station of life whatever, mav and 
oogbt to bestow half an hour or an hour everv day in 
instmctingr his children in the most useful of all knowl- 
edge ; nor is there any thin^ to hinder a master of a 
Envate seminary of education to bestow generally an 
our every day, and more on Sundays, in instructing 
the youth under his care in the prinoiples of prudence, 
morality, and religion. This may be digested into a 
scheme of twenty or thirty lectures beginning from the 
foundation and going through all the principal particu- 
lars of our duty to' Uod, our neighbour, and ourselves, 
and from thence proceeding to a view of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines, evidences, and laws of revealed religion. 
In all which there is nothing but what mnj be brought 
down to the apprehension of very young minds, by pro- 
ceeding gently and suiting one's expressions to the 
weak capacities of the learners." 

Jour, Ed, JVb. 21^ pp. 543—4. 
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LECTURB III, 



Permit me now to direct attention to some 
of the qualifications most essential in the pri- 
mary instructer. What are these? 

I shall, perhaps, be justified in stating, in the 
first place, some of the things, which must tin- 
jit you for this important work. 

I. Ignorance of its responsibilities^ must 
present an insvperable barrier to desirable 
usefulness and success. 

. The station of any one, intrusted with the 
care of children, is immeasurably important. 
No one can have intercourse with them for an 
hour, without making an impression on them, 
which may last during life. This is particu- 
larly true of those, who are required to control, 
govern and instruct young minds, for a consid- 
erable period of time. The taste, the temper, 
the disposition, the thoughts and habits may all 
be influenced, rfhd made to incline in any di- 
rection, the teacher may choose. And if one, 
occupying a station, so important, has not 
an impressive sense of her responsibility, I 
know not how she can be expected to secure 
those results, which are most desirable. 

But there is another important view of this 
subject. Where responsibility is not realized, 
effort is generally feeble. Who will long at- 
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tend the iastructions of that moral teacher, 
who contemplates the work of the ministry, as 
light and unimportant ? Who expects to wit- 
ness valuable results, from the labors of such 
an "Ambassador?" Who will continue to 
employ the physician, that considers the sta- 
tion he occupies as unimportant, or its duties as 
demanding but little attention ? 

It is generally, I believe, true, that he, who 
realizes most fvlly, the responsibility attached 
to bis calling, will be found the most untiring 
and efficient in his labours. It is certainly nat- 
ural to anticipate faithful effort, in any one, 
whose views of the character of his achieve- 
ment are distinct and elevated. And I must 
believe, that any one who contemplates the du- 
ties of a female teacher, as devoid of high re- 
sponsibility, and of peculiar solemnity, has no 
right to hope for success in her employment. 

2. A want of interest in the society of ehiU 
dren, will inevitably unfit one, for the labours 
of teachings governing and interesting them. 
There are those, who apparently contemplate 
a company of children, with about the same 
feelings, that they would a company of apes^ 
whose mischievous pranks are to be the source 
of ccmstant vexation and complaint. There 
are omers, who would consider life as most 
highly fraught with ills, if it is to be spent in 
the presence of those, whose elasticity and 
buoyancy are such as prevent them from being 
classeji with mutes and dolts. And how can 
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persons of this character gain the confidence, 
or secure the love of children ? But without 
the possession of both, you have an uninviting 
company to guide and control. A child will 
ascertain in an hour, the character of your feel- 
ings towards him, and whenever you betray a 
disrelish for his society, you cannot, readily in- 
duce him to obey you with cheerfulness and 
exactness. 

You may have all the various knowledge of 
a learned professor ; — may be profoundly vers- 
ed in the mysteries of science — may drink 
deeply from the fountains of literature — ^but if 
you do not love children, you are unfit to be 
their teacher, for they will not^ — ^they cannot, 
and I may say, they ought not, to love you. 

3. Ignorance of the manner in which chiU 
dren imbibe ideas^ must prevent success in teach- 
ing them. 

Here, I am disposed to believe, is one of the 
prominent reasons, why so many fail in their 
attempts to communicate instruction. To those 
accustomed to trace the operations of their own 
minds only, there is a strong inclination to sup- 
pose, that what is intelligible to them, is intelli- 
gible to children. I have not unfrequently 
heard teachers, when giving instruction to a 
class of young scholars, use language far better 
adapted to the college lecture-room, than to 
the place of primary education. " It is so per- 
fectly plain, that any one can understand it," — 
yes, it may be very plain to you, but very far 
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from it to your scholars. Would you not be- 
lieve a person designing to insult you, who 
should show you the various parts of a compli- 
cated machine, and explain them only, in the 
technical language of his profession, and then 
should say you have an equally intimate ac- 
quaintance with it, as he has, after years of la- 
bour and study ? 

Teachers, who presuppose that the young 
are able to think in the same way, and acquire 
ideas in the same manner that they do, after a 
long course of mental discipline, have yet to 
take the very first steps in a course of prepara- 
tion for their work. Children learn by induc- 
tion ; and it is not to be expected of them, that 
they can analyze, till the mind has been train- 
ed to such an exercise. If you are to teach 
children, you must know how children think. 
To know this, you have to look back and re- 
member hoyv you thought — how you reasoned 
and formed conclusions when you were chil- 
dren. If ybu are unable to do this by the aid 
of your own memory, you must Jearn it from 
your intercourse with children, and by watch- 
ing the operations of their minds, while instruc- 
tion is imparted to them, in such a way as to 
make it intelligible. Many opportunities of 
tliis kind will occur, which shmild be improved 
with the highest care. Let me press this point 
still more closely. To say nothing of the loss 
of time, consequent from your ignorance of its 
importance, the disrelish which your scholars 

4* 
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will form for study, must be very injurious. 
The difficulties, which arise from rendering 
studies unintelligible, become associated with 
the study itself, and not unfrequently, the little 
learner sits down in despair of ever being able 
to accomplish his task. The repugnance which 
many show to the study of arithmetick and 
grammar, is generally the result of an unskilful 
course of instruction pursued by teachers. A 
professional gentleman of high respectability 
remarked, not long since, he never understood 
arithmetick, till he heard his little son repeat 
and explain his exercises in Colburn's " First 
Lessons." And he added, that this was owing 
to the manner in which he was directed to 
study it when a school-boy 5 at which time, he 
acquired so strong a distaste for it, that he 
could never overcome it in hrs subsequent 
course of study. 

Hundreds of similar instances have passed 
before my observation, and I have no doubt 
others may be furnished by your own recol- 
lection. But I forbear to enlarge. 

4. Ignorance of human nature, espectally of 
the peculiar characteristics of children, unfits 
anyonefor becoming their instructer. 

There are cords which if touched will vibrate 
in harmonious flnison, and others which never 
fail of producing discord. If it is manifest, that 
there is ignorance of this fact, it cannot be ex- 
pected, harmony and improvement can be se- 
cured, by .the labours of such an instructor* 
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Children are not all alike. They have -been 
governed differently and are diverse in their 
dispositions and tempers. One is amiable and 
another the reverse ; one has learned submis- 
sion to necessary laws and another must be 
made to learn subjection. One can under- 
stand you, while another is seemingly incapa- 
ble of it. If you are unacquainted with these 
facts in detail, or pre so unfortunate as to sup- 
pose that the same manner is to be Adopted 
with all, you can hardly fail of injuring some. 
Almost the same variety of character is to be 
met with, in primary schools, which is found in 
a mbre extensive community. The only dif- 
ference is, here the bud or early blossom is 
seen ; in older communities, the fruit has grown 
and ripened. 

It is not only important to understand these 
different and various shades of character, but 
also, to know those principles of human nature, 
which are nearly uniform in all. There is a 
way to reach the sympathies of every individu- 
al. Acquaintance with this, throws the person 
almost completely in your power. If actuated 
by a benevolent desire to do good to your in- 
teresting charge, you may, by this key, enter 
the arena of every heart, and establish your 
empire over every mind. Without possessing 
yourselves of this, it is impossible for you to 
succeed to the satisfaction of yourselves or 
others. You must know how to influence chil- 
dren, if you wish to benefit them to the extent 
of your powo^. 
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5. Those to whom the labour of teaching is 
irksome^ and who can enjoy no pleasure in ob' 
serving the opening powers of juvenile minds j 
I would never advise to assume the responsi- 
bilities of teachers. 

Before that person, virho is engaged in any 
business in which he is uninterested, there can 
be only a dreary path. His task is a heavy 
and painful one. His exertions will be feeble, 
and hi% hopes of success must beiimited^ To 
one of high moral feeling, the sense of duty 
may be sufficient to induce constancy and faith- 
fulness in labour. But I am unable to believe, 
that in any case, under these circumstances, 
the same success is realized, which may bp ra- 
tionally expected, where the employment itself 
is a source of constant enjoyment. It is un- 
reasonable to expect it. 

It may be asked, do not all take pleasure in 
the exhibition of opening intellect, and can any 
one fail of being pleased with a situation favour- 
able for observing it? Admit the truth of this : 
still there is a wide difference between merely 
witnessing results, and being actively employed 
in producing them. It gratifies me when I 
see the operations of some interesting ma- 
chinery, but it does not follow, that I must be 
f leased with the employment of making it. 
for does it follow of course, that because I am 
delighted with observing the progress of some 
grand design, I should be found in possession 
of those traits, which would give me a pleasure 
in executing it. 
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There are those, who apjDear to take pleas- 
ure in many things, which cost them no effort, 
but who are the last to be gratified, by the 
same things, when obliged to be the agents in 
their accomplishment. Many are ready to de- 
claim in favour of the interesting business of 
the instructer, who would be the last to delight 
in the labour of performing it themselves. 
But if there is not pleasure in the labours in- 
volved in the office, success must, to say the 
least, be doubtful. 

6. Impatience must be a harrier to success 
in teaching and governing children. 

Id training the young mind, "line upon line" 
and ** precept upon precept" are indispensable. 
The frowardness of one, and the ignorance of 
another ; the forward confidence of some, and 
the diffidence of others, must be met. If the 
thousand little unpleasant occurrences of the 
day are sufficient to prevent y%u from preserv- 
ing that evenness of temper, which is desirable, 
you are not prepared to make your labours pleas- 
ant to yourselves, or agreeable to your scholars. 
Impatience throws a shade over every object. 
It discolours everything with its own reflection. 
When under its influence, time drags heavily in 
its flight. Obliged to wait an hour longer than 
you expected, to meet a friend, and no other 
society can make amends for the disappoint- 
ment. 

For those who instruct children, a large share 
of patience is indispensable. Unless scholars 
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can be preserved from impatieace, there must 
be an end to quiet submission, and cheerful at- 
tention to instruction. Impatience is a conta- 
gious disease ; it can never be the disorder of 
one, without exposing others to its direful influ- 
ence. If you are impatient, you must expect 
others to contract the distemper. No one can 
envy your situation, if impatient yourself and 
surrounded with others equally so. 

7. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say, 
that ignorance of any of the branches of study, 
which are to be taught to the children placed 
under your care, will prevent the possibility of 
desirable success. 

No one can be expected to teach what he 
does not know. Without the required amount 
of literary attainments, you must fail of cultiva- 
ting in others a taste for study, and also must 
fail of communicating valuable ideas. 

It will not l^ out of place to remark also, 
that ignorance of the mode, the best mode of 
imparting that knowledge, of which you may 
be possessed, must materially reduce the amount 
of your usefulness to your young charge. But 
as 1 am to state definitely some qualifications, 
which are important, I need not enlarge on thb 
topick here. 



LECTURE IV. 



have made the inquiry, What are the qual- 
itions essential to the success of the female 
iher ? and have noticed several things which 
3t operate to diminish, or destroy her use- 
less. It will readily be inferred, that the 
osite of these things are among those qual- 
itions, which are deemed essentially requi- 
te success. 

'.. A deep conviction of the responsibility 
ched to the office of instructers. 
L Pleasure in the society of children. 
L A knowledge of the manner in which 
ntal operations are performed, or the man- 
in which children think. 
(• A general acquaintance with human na- 

>• Patience in overcoming the obtuseness 

I perverseness of childhood. 

3. A knowledgrof the studies, it is iropor- 

t children should pursue. 

r. Every teacher of young children ought 

be intimately acquainted with the different 

des, by which they may be made happy. 

[ think it must be acknowledged by every 

^ that it is an object of great importance to 

Ice them happy at school^ for by this they 

I be led to associate every thing that is gleas- 
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ant, with the attainment of knowledge. But 
there are various means of making children 
pleased with school, and the resuhs of these, 
may produce very different effects upon their 
future character. It is by no means difficult 
to please children. They may be grati6ed with 
those things which will exert an influence both 
on character and happiness, highly undesirable : 
nor is it more difficult to present other subjects 
to them, equally interesting and attractive, 
which shall result in the most salutary and last- 
ing effects. The importance of being able 
to discriminate, between the effects of these 
different impressions and of presenting the right 
objects, is no less than the importance of exer- 
ting the most salutary influence on the charac- 
ter of your pupils, — ^an influence to be felt by 
them, so long as they may live. 

If I flatter a child into obedience, or at- 
tempt to secure his love by bestowing un- 
merited commendations I may gain one point 
— that of exciting in him a love to attend 
school ; but at the same time, I may do him 
an imury, which the wisest instructers can nev- 
er afterwards fully repair. But, if I can con- 
vince him, that obedience to necessary laws, is 
the most certain means of permanent enjoy- 
ment to himself, and can show him the insep- 
arable connexion between his duty and his hap- 
piness, it is thus, that I throw the deepest inter- 
est around all the subjects of study, to which 
his attention may be .given. Then I may hope 
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for equal success in making him delighted with 
his situation, and at the same time confer a per- 
manent benefit on him. 

If the happiness or enjoyment of children at 
school were all, the subject would be of far less 
consequence. It does not terminate here, but 
extends very much farther. If study can be 
made to have charms which few other things 
possess, it will not cease to be attractive, when 
the scholar retires from the school room. He 
has entered a field, in which he will delight to 
linger, — whose beauties he will be happy in sur- 
veying, long after he has once passed over it. 
Children are sometimes averse^ to study, when 

* Mr. Parkburst gives some of the reasons why this 
is true. He says, 

** The aversion of some children to learning is derived, 
by sympathy J from their parents, and others with whom 
they daily associate. The child imbibes, very early, 
the feelings and sentiments of the parent. Whatever 
feelings are manifested by a parent or a domestic, the 
child catches them by instant sympathy. In this way, 
many things become objects of desire to a child, which 
woald have been to him objects of aversion, if they had 
been so to the rest of the family ; Itnd many become ob- 
jects of aversion, which would otherwis^have been ob- 
jects of desire. Hence, there is little hope, that a 
child will be fond of learning, who belongs to a family, 
which, from whatever cause, has a disrelish for litera- 
ry and scientific pursuits. It is extremely difficult for 
the most skilful instructor, in such a case, to counter- 
act, entirely, the unhappy influence, to which the 
child is daily exposed in the domestic abode. 

Some children become averse to learning, in conse- 
quence of being required to get longer lessons than they 
are well oMe to get. The body, especially of a child, 
becomes weary and uneasy, by being long confined to 

5 
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they enter the school, and hence the great im- 
portance of knowing how to overcome this, and 
to make study interesting to them. 

the same posture ; neither will the mind of a child pa- 
tiently bear a long continued application to the same 
subject. It is evident, that an aversion to learning 
must be the consequence of assigning tasks so hard as 
to require a painful effort to perforut them. 

Some children become averse to learning, in conse- 
quence of the unfavourable light in which the subject 
is represented to them by their parents and others. All 
those by whom the young child is surrounded, expect 
that he will find learning an irksome task ; and this 
expectation becomes well known to the child. Though 
they may have long since overcome the aversion which 
they felt to learning in their early years; yet they re- 
member their former feelings, and take it for granted 
that the path must be equally thorny and toilsome to 
all children. Hence, whenever they mention the sub- 
ject, they speak in such a way, as infallibly gives the 
child a prepossession against the very name of a book. 
And when he actually begins to learn — or rather to re- 
peat, like a parrot, the sounds that fall from the lips of 
his instructor — the most effectual means arc employed 
to strengthen the unhappy impression that has been 
made. 

One of these means is, to drive him to school, to com- 

?el him to study, and to punish him for not learning, 
'he natural consequence of this mode of procedure is, 
to raise the incipient aversion of the child to the high- 
est pitch ; for even if he now loved learning, stfch a 
course might be expected to change his love into ha- 
tred. One kind of punishment, frequently inflicted on 
children for negligence or for other crimes, consists in 
giving them tin additional lesson, to be learned, perhaps, 
after th« other scholars are dismissed. How extremely 
unwise this is, it is difficult to make those see, who 
know nothing of the philosophy of the mind ; — and yet, 
it teams as if they might see, that to do such a thing is 
as much as to tell the child that a lesson is an evil thing, 
and that it is of the same nature as a whipping, and 
Mf9i\j to be dreaded. 
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8. It is very important that a teacher should 

be able to enter into the sympathies of children. -- 

When a child comes to tell you of his 

Aootlier means employed to make children learn, ia 
bo hire them. We forbear to make any enumeration of 
the ffood things, which are given to children before- 
hand to induce them to study, or which are proposed 
18 the future reward of application. We are aware, 
that in condemning the practice of bribing children to 
itady, or rewarding them for studying, we are treading 
in ground where we shall bo likely to encounter oppo- 
iition. We readily admit, that this alluring process is 
much less objeeti<mable, than the comuulsory one da 
which we have just animadverted. We are sensible, 
loo, that the hurtful tendency of this method is not so 
obvious as that of the other. Bnt we do, nevertheless, 
believe, that the tendency is hurtful ; — that the effect 
is, to mak« on the' mind of the child an impression, that 
Btudy is, in itself ttn evil. . Yes, paying a child for learn- 
ing evidently implies, that a lesson is an unpleasant 
task, which the child would not perform of his own ac- 
cord. Parents never reward their children for eating 
ioch food as is pleasant to their palate ; but they do 
•ometimes hire tliem to swallow a potion of bitter 
medicine. And the child cannot but see what is so 
dearly implied. He cannot but perceive, that the par- 
ent, though he considers learning a necessary thing, 
and looks forward to beneficial consequences to result 
from the possession of it, yet considers the acquisition 
of it a disagreeable employment. 

In objecting to the practice of rewarding children for 
learning, we would by no means flebar the parent or 
teacher from manifesting to his pupils the pleasure 
which their proficiency gives him. It is important that 
the child should see and feel that his teacher and oth- 
ers are pleased with his efforts and his success. The 
only cantion necessary in this case is, that the learner 
ihould bo guarded against feelings of vanity and pride. 
The attention of parents, as well as instructers, is re- 
ij;>ectfuUy solicited to the above remarks. 

** Many cbildrei) become averse to learning in consa- 
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for him, aod of course receives yoar attentions 
with suspicion and dissatisfaction. 

Rarely does any moment occur in the whole 
period of childhood, when the guiding hand of 
judicious instruction is so important, and so ef- 
ficacious, as when with burdened bosom the 
infant seeks to make others the partakers of his 
emotions. Be watchful to seize on these fa- 
vourable opportunities, nor let them pass unicn- 
proved. Npw address to the con6ding heart 
of your charge, those important truths which 
you wish to inculcate. JPress them upon him 
with affectionate earnestness, — with that mani- 
fest solicitude for his happiness in your look 
and tone and manner, which shall convince 
him of your desire to promote his highest en- 
joyment, and you have reason to hope for tri- 
umphant success. 

9. Every teacher ought to have' a deep ac- 
quaintance mth the character of aU those oh' 
stacles which may be eocpected to oppose her suc- 
cess. 

. It is not sufficient merely to know that there 
are obstacles ; but the peculiar nature df these 
obstructions must be known, and the best m^ans 
of surmounting them distinctly understood. 
She roust certainly be a very superficial obser- 
ver, who does not perceive in the state of things 
around her, many causes, which are exerting a 
very hurtful influence on the character and use- 
fulness of summer schools. To some of these^ 
it may be important to advert in this place. 

5* 
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I A very projnineDt reason why schools so fre- 
quently fail of usefulness, is the manifest want 
of interest in them, on the part of the most in- 
flnential families in the neighborhood. Many 
of this class are found in almost every town, 
respectable for its wealth or intelligence. For 
their children another school must be provided. 
Though their wealth is the means chiefly 
of . sustaining xhe free schools, they deem the 
manner of its appropriation quite foreign to 
them. It will follow of course that interest 
in the success of the school is small. The mul- 
titude are usually ready to follow the example of 
men of commanding influence. Consequently 
the means, by which tlie great majority of chil-. 
dren, are to be educated receives a degree of 
attention far below its importance. 

How is this obstacle to be surmounted by 
the teacher ? Can you adopt any course, which 
promises so much success as that of pursuing 
such a Judicious and interesting mode of teach- 
ing and governing, that the character of the 
school shall secure the confidence of all, espe- 
cially of the intelligent ? Other means are to 
be employed ; and can be employed by your- 
selves to a limited extent. But convince the 
families in questbn, that you are masters of the 
business in which you are engaged, — ^that you 
deserve their confidence and patronage ; and 
that they can entrust their children to your 
guidance, with a prospect of the most desirable 
results; and you will not fail to obtain their ef- 
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ficient co-operation. When this is secured, 
you will have little difficulty m accomplishing 
any thing, which you desire. 

Another obstacle to the success of your la- 
bours, will be found, in the very general feel- 
ing anoong parents, that a summer school has 
little value, except as it relieves parents from 
the care of tlieir children, during several months 
of the year. That this impression is universal, 
I do not assert. But if I may judge from facts, 
which have come under my own observation, 
I fear you will find it prevailing to a greater or 
less extent in every place. 

It seems to be supposed by many parents, 
that their children are too young to derive much 
advantage from an attendance at school, and of 
course, their primary object in sending them 
there, is to avoid for a time the trouble and in- 
convenience which they occasion at home. If 
such opinions obtain in any considerable de- 
gree, they must unavoidably exert an unfriend- 
ly influence on the success of your labours. 

You will ask. How may such erroneous views 
be corrected — their embarrassing and perni- 
cious consequences averted? Endeavor to 
convince parents that, in entertaining these ideas, 
they labour under a great mistake as to the 
powers and capabilities of their children. Prove 
to them that the impressions they receive in 
their tenderest years, are, if possible, more im- 
portant, than those which are made on them at 
any later period. Follow out the influence of 
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early habits, trace the operations of first causes 
through all the vicissitudes of subsequent life. 
Take a child, and ask him, in their presence, 
such questions as will be presented in some of 
the following Lectures, — ^let them see that 
young children have minds^ and can vse them. 
Ad hour spent in any well regulated Infant 
School, would be worth more to this class of 
parents than all the logick and rhetorick, you 
can call to your aid. The prejudices of par- 
ents will inevitably yield to the testimony of 
their senses. But in the absence of this source 
of conviction, the hints above given may aid 
you to remove the difficulty under considera- 
tion. 

Ignorance, on the part of parents, of what a 
school should be, is a very serious obstacle to 
the success of your efforts. 

You will probably observe many, in the dis- 
tricts where you may be employed, who will 
make no more inquiry, with regard to the char- 
acter of the school, than they might be expect- 
ed to make with regard to the character of 
operations in a workshop or nianufactory. 
The solicitude of others will cease, when they 
learn that their children are not punished with 
severity. And others still will be very well 
satisfied, when it is ascertained, that tbey will 
not be called upon to make any additional ap-^ 
propriations for books or apparatus. 

As I have before suggested, the great objects 
to be gained by education are, to miiny, almost 
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entirely unthought of; aod in many instances 
all your plans and efibrts must be carefully ex- 
plained, in order to be understood. This will 
render your labours far more unpleasant than 
tbey would otherwise be; but ought not to 
operate as a discouragement to exertion. Dis- 
heartening as this indifference may be, it has 
been made to yield to the judicious efibrts of 
other teachers, and may disappear before yours. 
But if it should not, you cannot be justified in 
remitting your diligence, or neglecting any 
probable means, by which success may be se- 
cured. 

Though these are the prominent difficulties 
you may have to encounter, there are many 
others oi secondary importance. Inconvenient 
school-rooms, want of suitable furniture, books 
and apparatus ; and the disposition often manr 
ifested by the girls and their good mothers, to 
introduce sewing and other work into school, 
are very common. 

It may be, also, that you are deficient in 
capacity, or in the acquirements necessary 
to discharge the duties of your stations with 
success. If this is true in any instance, the 
retnedy lies entirely with yourselves. It is not 
a question, whether the absence of suitable 
qualifications, on the part of teachers has con- 
tributed materially, to prevent the success of 
schools. This is a point universally conceded. 
And it will not be asking too much, if I request 
that you will give particular attention to the in- 
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I HAVE before stated, that ignorance of the 
studies to be taught must prevent the possibili- 
ty of success in the business of instructing. 
Perhaps it is now important to answer the in- 
quiry ; — ^What are the requisite literary qualifi- 
cations f 

In the various departments of business, it is 
necessary to have, not only a knowledge of the 
labour to be performed, but to understand its 
connexion with other things, and often, its de- 
pendance on them for the means of accom- 
plishment. He must be very imperfectly pre- 
pared for success, whose knowledge extends 
no farther than to the mere outlines of his em- 
ployment. Nor is he much better qualified for 
successful eEhrt, who is skilful only in thefirac- 
tical details of his occupation, while he is defi- 
cient in acquaintance with every thing else. 
Practice without theory, and theoir without 
practice, will alike fail to fit a man for the or- 
dinary business of life. 

These general remarks apply in their full 
force to the primary teacher, i ou can read, 
but it does not follow that you are prepared to 
teath reading with success. You can write, or 
perform arithmetical operations, or apply a rule 
in syntax. But this is not satisfactory evidence, 
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that you will be a skilful teacher of writing, 
arithmetick, or grammar. 

The literary qualifications requisite for the 
primary teacher, Vitejirst, those which will ena- 
ble her to understand the nature of the human 
mind, and the mode of presenting knowledge 
to it in a way to render mstructions adapted to 
its capacity. 

The teacher, who depends on acquiring the 
mere outlines of the few studies which the law 
specifies, must have narrow views of the results 
to be obtained by her labours. She, who knows 
the letters of the alphabet may repeat them and 
teach others to do the same. And she, who 
knows how to unite the letters, which compose 
a word, may direct others to repeat and unite 
them in the same order. But is this teaching ? 
Are any ideas communicated by such a course ? 
■Let me say on this subject, — 

1. You ouffht to he well acquainted with 
some parts cf natural history. I say some 
parts, t>ecause it is unreasonable to expect you 
to explore the whole field embraced by this 
science ; it is limited only by the boundaries of 
the world. v 

No subject presents greater attractions to the 
young mind, or is better calculated to cultivate 
habits of thought and investigation. Such an 
acquaintance with those parts of this science, 
as will enable you to present its most interesting 
features, will prepare you to converse with your 
pupils- on a variety of mteresting and important 

6 
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topicks. By this they may be led to examine^ 
compare and think for themselves, and take 
lessons from almost every object around them. 

A picture has charms for children found in 
few other things. They usually listen to sim- 
ple and intelligible descriptions of the objects, of 
which they have any knowledge, with great 
satisfaction. Seldom will a child be found, who 
is not willing to leave his play, to hear you tell 
a story about an animal, or even an insect. I 
have often seen children two or three years old, 
listen to a story on some subject in natural his- 
tory, with an eagerness of attention not surpas- 
sed by those of any age. All of you have ob- 
served in children, the pleasure with which 
they hear the stories of the nursery. If this 
childish curiosity, — this passion for novelty thus 
early developed, receive a right direction from 
the teacher, it may be made a powerful instru- 
ment in her hands, for the good of her charge. 
But if there is a de6ciency of the requisite 
knowledge, — if the teacher has ngt materials in 
her mind, by the aid of which, she may make 
her communications instructive as well as in*- 
teresting, she cannot avail herself of this prin- 
ciple in the infant mind. 

It is highly important that every teacher of 
children should devote considerable time to this 
kind of instruction ; but ignorance of natural 
history disquali6es her for doing it. 

2. It is very important that the instruciers of 
young children should be able to sing. AU, 
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who have ever seen the operations of a well 
conducted Infant School, will need no argu- 
ment on this point. But it may be proper to 
refer others to the interest, which even infants 
universally manifest in hearing musick. The 
"luHaby" of the mother or nurse, is one of the 
most grateful sounds, that falls on the young 
child's ear. It calms his agitated feelings, and 
lulls him to repose, or causes him still to slum- 
ber after the demands of nature have been sat- 
isBed. 

If the child is quieted and pleased, by mere- 
ly hearing the notes of musick from others ; 
will be not be much more delighted, when he 
can tune his own voice to sound these strains ? 
I stand not alone in the opinion, that there are 
very few who may not acquire the art of sing- 
ing. In the Infant Schools, which I have visi- 
ted, a very large proportion of all the children 
become very sweet singers. This is what 
might be expected, and certainly ought to in- 
duce all who have the charge of children, to 
make the experiment with them. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, who has spent several years in visiting 
the schools of Europe, makes the following re- 
marks, to which I invite particular attention. 
" Many, who are ready to admit the pleasure 
and the profit to be derived from vocal musick, 
suppose that they can never be extended to 
the mass of the community. We are met on 
the threshoM with the objection, that this branch 
of education must be reserved for those who 
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huve vviiat ii» termed a *■ natural ear' and a * nat- 
ural voice/ and that only a few persons can 
distiuguish musical sounds, and imitate them 
accurately. 

If the grounds of this opinion are demanded, 
we are presented with a greater or less nnmber 
of individuals in society, who tell us th^ 
not distinguish one sound or one tune from 
other — that they know not whether notes are 
high or low; accordant or discordant ; and that 
they cannot imitate any of thera. 

The first difTicuIty sometimes arises from not 
understanding the terms employed. Sounds^ 
like colours, cannot be described in words. 
They must be taught by examples, patient^ 
repeated and carefully attended to, until die 
ear is familiar with them ; and gradually ex- 
tended, as its powers of discrimination are in- 
creaaed. I Imvd known cases in which per- 
sons who auld thoy could not distinguish one 
note from another, have found no difficulty in 
doing it, UN noon as a few notes had been sound- 
ed before thorn, and the use of the appropriate 
terms had been illustrated. 

But, in addition to this, the examples taken 
are not fair ones. They are of persons whose 
ear and vocal organs have been formed to cer- 
tain habits so long, that they cannot be suppos- 
ed to be so susceptible or flexible as they once 
were. Read a portion of French or German 
to the same individuals, and see if they can dis- 
tinguish the similar words and sounds at once. 
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Call upon them to pronounce the nasal and 
guttural sounds of these languages ; or require 
a foreigner to pronounce our own language, 
and it requires no second sight to determine 
that they would not succeed better than in mu- 
sick. Is this an evidencee that they have not a 
natural ear or a natural voice for German, or 
French, or English ? Surely. not. Why then 
apply this reasoning to musick ? Indeed, the 
argument would be more applicable to lan- 
gnage, so far as experience extends. Who 
ever heard of an individual who spent whole 
days, for several years together, in singing, who 
did not 6nd an ear for it ? But we have few 
examples of men who pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage without obvious errors, even after years 
of study or of residence in a country where 
they speak it incessantly. Until we are pre- 
sented with individuals who ivere taught musick 
as they were taught language, from their child- 
hood, and who still cannot distinguish or imi- 
tate musical sounds, there is no good reason 
for admitting that any considerable number of 
persons are naturally destitute of an ear for 
musick. 

I do not mean to deny that there are defects 
of bearing of every degree, from absolute deaf- 
ness, to mere dulness of hearing, tvhich ren- 
ders it difficult to perceive nice distinctions, 
and so on to a perfect state of the organ ; nor 
that some individuals may have a natural rigid- 
ness or other defect of the muscles and cartil- 

6* 
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en, if they had attempted to teach their own 
language to a foreigner. Sevefal of the inost 
experienced teachers of musick in our own coun- 
try have assured me that the result of their ex- 
perience was the same* One who has taught 
four thousand pupils, and enjoys much reputa- 
tion as an instructer, assured me, that although 
he found the same variety in these organs as in 
otherS) be never found an individual who could 
not be taught to sing. 

But we shall find substantial reasons for be- 
lieving this true, arising from the nature of vo- 
cal musick. It consists of a succession of vocal 
sounds, some of which are long and others short, 
some slow and others quick, some high and 
others low. Now what else is speech ? Speech 
also has high and low sounds, slow and quick, 
and long and short ; and these variations have 
been reduced to a system of surprising accura- 
cy. Chapman, in his Rhythmical Grammar, 
and Rush and Barber, in their works, have 
pointed out very clearly the musical intervals, 
which are necessary in order to speak and read 
correctly and intelligibly. They have shown 
that in order to ask a question, the voice usual- 
ly rises a third, or three tones ; that when the 
question is more earnest, or asked with surprise, 
the tone is a fifth higher than usual ; and that 
when the earnestness is still greater, the voice 
rises eight tones ; and that these intervals are 
to a considerable extent uniform. The answer 
falls in the same manner. The rapidity and 
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force with which we speak, obviously vary witb 
the state of our feelings. In short, a very lit- 
tle examination will show us that our speaking 
is in effect a kind of singing. This, indeed, is 
the great obstacle which a foreigner has to en- 
counter in learning our language — and^e want 
of it is that which we term a foreign accent. It 
is evident, then, that every man who under- 
stands the difference between the mode of pro- 
nouncing a question and an answer, and be- 
tween a common question and an earnest one, 
can distinguish a high note from a low, and can 
even tell the difference between a third and a 
fifth. He must, therefore, so far, have a mu- 
sical ear. 

The ordinary tones of voice are in the major 
key. .The tones of distress, or the whine of a 
beggar, are in the minor key. If he can dif- 
iinguish these, he proves that he has, to this 
extent at least, a musical ear. If he can tfn»- 
tate all these various sounds, I know not how 
we can deny him a musical voice. In short, 
he who can discriminate the variations of speech, 
can distinguish musical sounds. He who has 
learned to speak correctly^ may learn to sifig* 

We cannot omit noticing a topick which prop- 
erly belongs to another lecture, — that practice 
in musick will be the best preparatk)n and aid 
for the formation of good readers and good 
speakers, and that he who does not understand 
something of musical tones, and has not habit- 
uated his organs to the sudden and precise va- 
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riatbns whieb they require, cannot understand 
perfectly the modern rules of elocution, nor en- 
joy the full benefit of the excellent instructions 
we DOW have in this art. 

In rej;ard to all the edbrts yet made among 
us, to ascertain how large a portion of the com- 
munity can be taught vocal musick, the experi- 
ments have been desultory in their character, 
short in their duration, and generally conduct- 
ed by unskilful bands. Nothing then can be 
inferred from them against a new experiment, 
at a period when the habits of the body and 
mind are not fixed. But the complete answer 
to all doubts on this point is furnished by the 
fact, that wherever the experiment has been 
made at the proper age, and in the proper man- 
ner, it has been successful. 

I have already stated that it forms a part of 
common school education throughout Germany 
and Switzerland. In the improved schools, it 
b deemed no more di£9cu1t, and no more re- 
markable to read and write musick, than lan- 
guage. I have also quoted the opinion of Lu- 
ther, as to its importance. Allow me to add 
the opinion of distinguished men of the same 
countries, both in regard to the importance, 
and the practicability of teaching it to all. 

Niemeyer, one of the most celebrated wri- 
ters on education in Prussia, observes ; — * The 
organs of speech are improved by singing ; the 
ear is formed and rendered more acute, and 
the well known power of musick, even upon sav- 
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^dge would so far change the grounds of a dis- 
puted question, as to induce both parties to en- 
gage in investigation, rather than debate. This 
I believe to be especially jrue in regard to mu- 
sick ; and when musical science shall be placed 
on the same basis with all other sciences, that 
of experiment and patient research, instead of 
sweeping and vague theories, then we may hope 
to see it take that dignified rank among the 
branches of study esteemed necessary in the 
course of education, to which its eminent adap- 
tation to increase the happiness of man, and as- 
sist in preparation for a future existence, seem 
to entitle it. But while it is made the mere 
instrument of gratifying the senses, and is but 
slightly connected with the other studies which 
are thought to be necessary in the course of in- 
tellectual discipline, in fine, whilst those who 
Jove rausick, and those who love philosophical 
research, are believed to be characters of so 
difierent a nature that it is impossible to find 
the two united in one person, we cannot expect 
to find musick'in its legitimate station, purifying 
•and elevating the young mind. It will be per- 
verted to the ignoble purpose of a transient 
gratification to those who are not able to osti- 
mate its best qualities and purposes ; aqd those 
who cultivate it, must still be looked upon as 
an inferior class of beings, to the cultivated and 
wed educated portion of the community. This 
day is, however, fast passing away, and men 
are openmg their eyes to the probability that an 
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employment which elevates the souls of angels, 
and is worthy of the attention of ^ the just mad( 
perfect,' may be suitable to elevate the afiec- 
tions and intellect of man. Experiments anc 
facts on this subject are read with more inter 
est by the community. The 'interest you hav< 
expressed in this suMect, leads me to send yoi 
an account of some facts which have fallen un- 
der my notice, illustrating the principle, (oftei 
denied), that in musick as in other branches o 
knowledge, much depends on cultivation ; anc 
showing that every appearance of incapacity i 
not reaV^ 

The writer proceeds to state facts, whici 
have occurred under his own observation prov 
ing the concluding remark. 

Individuals are known to me, who for twen 
ty-five or thirty years, had supposed themselve 
perfectly unable to sing a single tune, but wh< 
have found that the art could, even then, be ac 
quired without great difficulty. 

The experiment has almost invariably sue 
ceeded, where an attempt has been made t< 
teach the children of a common school to sin{ 
easy tunes. It is, therefore, very importan 
that primary teachers should be acquainted 
with the art of singing, so far as to direct th< 
first efibrts of children, in acquiring it. If yoi 
can sing one tune only, attempt to teach then 
that. If however, no effort is made to teaci 
the children to sing, the instructer ought dailj 
to sing to them. At the commencement anc 
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close of the school exercises, if at no other 
time, it ought to be her invariable practice to 
sing at least one hymn.^ 

* A writer in the Educ&tion Reporter gives the fol- 
lowing account of his plan, and states some of the re- 
sults of an experiment, in^ teaching singing in a com- 
mon school. 

" And first, th« object is not to giye fifty or sixty chil- 
dren a system of thorough instruction and knowledse 
in the theory and practice of sacred musick ; — that is the 
basiness of a life. And secondly, the object is to dif- 
fuse among them so much knowledge, taste, skill and 
love for the employment, as shaU make them wish to 
pursue it. We are aware that in the arts of life, we 
want the peincipZe^ of operation, and not a list of almost 
unmeaning tecnnicalities ; and they surely will be such 
to those wno are not skilled in the practical part of any 
art or basiness, although they may be.extremely useful 
to a skilful operative, as means of generalization and as 
they offer greater facilities for understanding the whole 
of his subject in every relation. 

As this principle is conceived to be of great impor- 
tance, it may be profitable to illustrate it by a single 
example taken firom musick. 'There is a certain note in 
every scale, placed a fifth above the first of that scale, 
called the dominant. This is connected in harmony 
and melody in such variety with the other notes of the 
Bc^le, that it acquires a great degree of importance in 
the mind of the student of musick. Now a scholar may 
learn every thing that relates to this note, without be- 
in^ taught a Tiame for one of the peculiarities of its re- 
lations to the other sounds ; and an ear which is accus- 
tomed to revert, without much apparent effort, to the 
nature of the differ^t intervals made in singing and in 
playing on some instrument, will find this note in 
twelve different scales, and will anticipate the necessity 
of a name for it Now the same thing is as true of the 
principles of all written musick. The writer of this is 
acquainted with a person who was not taught a single 
one of all the principles of written music, until some 
years after he became a very good player on the flute, 

7 
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3. Primary teachers ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles of good reading, 
I am iDclined to believe, there is generally a 

and who has within a few years been a teacher in va- 
rious kinds of vocal and instrumental tnusick and of the- 
rough base. The principle then, upon which the above 
mentioned very simple plan is grounded, is this : — teach 
a child to sing a tune with his oton mt)utb, and to give 
the accurate and constant attention of his own ear to 
the sounds which compose that tune, before you tell 
him of Clefs, Resolutions, Cesuras, &c. He will not 
proceed far in the love and practice of musick, before he 
will perceive the necessity of these things, and learn 
them with reference to an understanding application of 
them ; whereas, if he learn them without seeing their 
use and application, he will be in a fair way for imbi- 
bing a natural disgust for the whole business. Indeed 
one is almost fctrcibly led to the conclusion by what 
may be seen in society, that there must be something 
peculiarly repulsive in what are usually called the rules 
of musick, which prevents that general diffusion of ma- 
sicai taste and knowledge we might expect to find on 
so entertaining a subject. " I know of nothing," said 
the President of one of our Colleges, '' which I so much 
regret, as not having learned to sing or play on some 
musical instrument in the proper season of my life ; / 
consider every man who tan do so^ as a benefattor to so^ 
ciety; but tlie rtt/e^ of musick seemed to bear nothing of 
the perspicuity of demonstration about them, and I 
could make nothing of them.** This was logical, it was 
natural, and what we might expect from a great mind, 
accustomed only to a language of definite ideas, at- 
tempting to glean from that language information con- 
cerning that language of the soul which expresses 
no definite ideas. . . Now if this gentleman had been 
led in the early part of his life to exercise his ear 
and voice in such a way as to learq several tones^ 
we have no doubt he would have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the rules of musick in afler life : for be 
it observed, he belonged to that class of mankind who 
are said to have musical ears. 
Notwithstanding what has been said, I am ready to 
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greater deficiency, in their knowledge of the 
art of reading, anaong the female instructers of 
New England} than in their acquaintance with 

believe, that there are some, nay perhaps very many, 
in society, whose peculiar habits of mind, occupations, 
attainments, &c. might render it rather a matter of in- 
difference whether they first acquired a tolerable de- 
gree of skill in practice, or the rules; and perhaps as 
far as they are individually concerned, from their hab- 
it of making every acquirement in its first stages, a 
process of committing to memory or by rote, it would 
be preferable to teach rules and practice together ; but 
it will be remembered that I am considering the case of 
some sixty to a hundred children, and am endeavoring 
to answer the question, how shall instruction be adapt- 
ed to the whole. But 1 recur to the principle laid down 
in the first part of this article ; there should be a spe- 
cial adaptation of methods in teaching to the results, 
d^. I have been considering how, in this case, my 
proposed simple plan provides this adaptation ; I will 
now turn attention for a few moments to the results, 
the actual results of this plan as tried. 

1. The greater part of the children learned to sing 
firom twelve to twenty popular tunes, with a very tol- 
erable share of correctness and taste. Now this is as 
great an acquirement, as many persons of mature minds 
make in the course of a winter's laborious drilling in 
so mach of the theory and practice of musick as may be 
found in the sinking books. And in a large majority 
of cases, these Tatter have gaihed another ** unappre- 
eiable" acquirement, viz — an almost invincible disgust 
at any thinff that looks like eztendins the study of mu- 
sick, a careful review and understanding application of 
the roles, &c, &c. As confirmation of what I say, we 
need only for a moment to consider the fact, that any 
one who can make an understanding application of the 
common rules laid down in the singing books, is a suit- 
able person to instruct in sacred musick. 

2. A musical spirit has been difinsed among the chil- 
dren as another result of the plan. Their social^ meet- 
ings, the Sabbath schools, the daily school, their fire- 
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any other branch, they are expected to teach. 
Very few of those I have examined appeared 
to have any just knowledge of the principles 

sides in winter, their field-walks in summer, have been 
enlivened and refreshed by the cheerin|^, grateful tide 
of sacred song. Thus the band of social feeling has 
been drawn still more tightly around some of the best 
feelings of childhood, ana on many occasions has the 

Eleasant call, ** O ! let us sing Portugal, Dundee, Scot- 
ind," — -greeted my ear ', and I have rejoiced to bo the 
bearer of feelings which seemed to belong to the vir- 
ions and hopes of other times. And where «hall we 
find a lovelier sight, o^ listen to lovelier sounds, than 
we may witness, where twentj^ or thirty children are 
engaged in singing some sweet hymn ? Nowhere, I 
ween. 

3. The above plan has inspired the children with 
greater confidence in their musical powers. Many 
who had no musical ears prior to this experiment, have 
gradually found themselves in possession of that bless- 
ed ^ifl ; and many who would be very unwilling to ex- 
hibit their powers individually, have mixed their voices 
with the eeneral rush of song when they felt confident 
the^ could not be subjected to a peculiar criiicism. 
This is conceived to be a capital advantage in the plan. 
Any person who is experienced in listening to the first 
ejB^orts of beginners in musical practice, most have ob- 
served how much the power of execution will often 
be affected bv external circumstances. All players 
and singers wno have ever exercised their powers be- 
fore any one, are abnndantly acquainted with the oper- 
ation of this principle. But beside the mere influence 
of external preventing circumstances, there are others 
which aid us beyond our power in musick. — ^The opera- 
tion ofsympathetick influence is such, that I have known 
a child to sing the same tune in company with three or 
foM Toices, oT which it coald hardly siog a line when 
alone. 

4. The children manifested a desire to learn some way 
to read written musick. 

6. They learned the tunes very easilv, and in many 
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on which the art of reading ia founded. The 
nature of the various tones which different 
subjects require, — the slides and accents, 
which produce variety, and give beauty and 
force to reading, are by many unthought of, as 
belonging to a thorough knowledge of this sub- 
ject. Hence in their instructions on reading, 
nothing is attempted but to familiarize children 
with the pronunciation of the words, and learn 
them to pause during a specified time at the 
different points. Thus the habits of reading 
first acquired are those which lead to indis- 
tinctness in enunciation and an almost entire 
failure in respect to conveying the sense. 

No one can read with propriety what they 
do not understand. The general habit of dis- 
regarding the sentiment, and giving attention 
solely to the pronunciation of the words, is 
so common' and inveterate, that few even 
among those whose advantages for education 
might have led us to expect better things can 

eases with such facility and rapidity as to astonish their 
teacher. 

6. They retained the tunes they had learned, with 
great tenacity. 

Several otiier results of perhaps less importance than 
the above might be named ; but I hope enough has been 
said to make my position good, and to induce some one 
to try the experiment. I believe that any one will be 
repaid for making the (rial, by the gratitude and affec- 
tion of the children under his charge, and that such will 
find something of that reward bestowed by him who 
went about doing good, upon those who follow his ex- 
ample." 

7* 
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read a page, and render every word intelligible 
to the hearer. When faulty habits of reading 
are once formed, it will be found extremely 
difficult to correct them afterwards. The first 
objects of reading, that of understanding the 
meaning themselves, and making themselves 
understood by others, receives too little atten- 
tion from our teachers, in all our schools and 
academics. I know but few exceptions to this 
remark in schools, whether taught by males or 
females. I hope that to you at least this sub- 
ject will appear with its just importance. 

4. Another necessary qualification is a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English language. Per- 
haps it is not always expected that the teachers 
of summer schools will find it necessary to in- 
struct in Grammar. But if not a single schol- 
ar, should be prepared to commence it as a 
regular study, it is not less important that 
there should be adequate qualifications on the 
part of the instructer. Children take their first 
lessons on language, from the lips of their pa- 
rents and teachers. Every expression, uttered 
by them, and especially by the latter, will be 
considered according to the mojst approved 
standard. If improprieties in language are 
sanctioned by your practice, your scholars will 
naturally copy them. Habits formed in child- 
hood are afterwards forsaken with difficulty. 
From this arise the incorrect modes of speech 
so frequently heard from persons who have 
enjoyed eligible opportunities for education. 
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From the pulpit and the bar even, are uttered 
seoteoces, which a school-boy might correct. 

5. Arithmetick should be familiar to prima- 
ry instructers. Intellectual arithmetick is a 
proper, and highly important study for children. 
Though it is by no means the Jirst to which 
they should attend ; still, it ought to be taught 
in every summer school. Most children, who 
have learned to read, are able, under proper in- 
struction, to make use of Emerson's Arithme- 
tick or some other work of similar character. 
And certainly no one is prepared to act as a 
successful instructress, without a thorough ac- 
quaintance, with the science of numbers, at 
least, so far as taught in Mr. Colburn's " First 
Lessons." It is not sufficient to be able to as- 
certain the answer, in a given instance ; but the 
whole process of reasoning on every sum, should 
be as familiar as a rille in syntax, or a defini- 
tion in geography. Without this, it is difficult 
to interest yourselves in the science, or secure 
the attention of the children placed under your 
care. It is true, that written arithmetick is not 
always required in primary schools ; it is ne- 
cessary however, that you should be able to 
teach it if necessary. 

6. Geography and History are demanded 
in all primary schools. With both you are ex- 
pected to be familiarly acquainted. To the 
former, children may attend as soon as able to 
read the lesson, and the latter immediately fol- 
bws it in a Judicious course of study. 
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I wish here to say, that the kind of knowl- 
edge usually acquired of these studies, does 
not fit one to teach them in the nnost interest- 
ing manner. Attention to definitions, and the 
position of places on maps, is too often consid- 
ered all that is necessary. How little this 
kind of knowledge prepares an individual to 
teach geography intelligibly, may be learned 
fully by visiting some of our schools. A child 
taught by an instructer of this character, was 
asked, " Where is Europe ?" " In my atlas," 
he replied. "Can you point towards Lon- 
don ?" " Yes, Sir," answered the young ge- 
ographer, smartly ; " it is there on my map." 
" Can you tell where the West Indies are ?" 
"Yes, I just saw them; there they are." 
" What are they ?" " O they are a parcel of lit-' 
tie dots all about here," he replied, at the same 
time spreading out his fingers on the map. 
These questions were answered with as much 
confidence of their perfect correctness as if the 
boy had been a pedagogue for ten years. 
How many such geographers, our schools 
might furnish, I will not undertake to decide. 
That they are not numerous, certainly does not 
resuh from the mode, too often pursued in 
teaching them. 

History is generally taught with little more 
regard to its real object, and teachers generally 
are not so well prepared to instruct in this as in 
geography. 

7. Primary instructors ought to have so much 
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mowledge of Rhetorick, as to enable them to 
pve proper bstruction to ehildren, in their pri- 
auuy attempts to clothe their thoughts with lan- 
guage, aqd form words into sentences. When- 
ever children become able to write, they ought 
to be required to attend to this exercise, and 
3very one, under whose care they are placed, 
should be able to assist them in doing it properly. 

Some knowledge of Moral and Intellectual 
philosophy, is important to every teacher. No 
duty is more incumbent on you, than that of 
teaching the young how to secure happiness, 
and avoid misery. 

And can any one be qualified to train and dis- 
cipline the young mind^ without some acquaint- 
ance with the principles of intellectyal philoso- 
phy ? — ^without some knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the mind and the means by which it 
may be improved ? 

With the qualifications above stated, and a 
willingness to devote yourselves assiduously to 
your work, you may hope for success in the 
important labour in which you are about to en- 
gage. But with less than these, it must be un- 
safe to entrust to your hands those precious 
plants* which require the hand of faithful and 
skilful cultivation. 

It may be asked shall the employment be re- 
nounced by those who are deficient in some, 
while they are eminently qualified in other de- 
partments of knowledge ? 

No answer can be given, which ivill be ap- 
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plicable in every instance. The principle rai 
nowever remain the same. An amount of kno\ 
edgCy equal to what I have stated, is demani 
of all, who offer their services as educators 
children. 



I^ECTURE YI. 



On entering your school-room, one of the 
Brst questions you will ask, is, How ought the^ 
children to be governed ? — and another will fol- 
low, How can / govern them ? — ^To suggestions 
on these subjects, I how invite your attention. 

1. How ought children to be governed in 
school ? 

They are intelligent beings, and of course, 
are to be governed asc such. They are able 
to distinguish, in many cases, between right 
and wrong ; — or if not, when^r*^ placed under 
your care, they may soon be made capable of 
doing it. They have sensibilities ; they can 
easily distinguish between a smile and a frown, 
— between a friend and an enemy. They may 
be moved by kindness or unkindness, — ^they 
are capable of being influenced by various kinds 
of motives. 

They ought then'^to be governed as rational, 
and not as irrational beings. The brutes must 
be controled as brutes. The whip and the 
goad may be the most necessary instruments 
with them, as they are incapable of appreciating 
your reasons, or of understanding the ground, 
of the requisitions you make. Not so with 
those whom you are to control and govern. 
They are intelligent, and can comprehend 
priociples, and draw inferences from them. 
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Tlie following; directions present the general 
course I wish lo recommend. 

1. Require nothing of your pupils which is 
vnnasonable. Some demands must be made 
if you would have the school a source of en- 
iovmect to them or of pleasure to yourselves. 
"But in all these you are to consult both their 
cood, and your' moral obligations. What- 
ever will lay' a foundation for their highest im- 
provement, cannot be neglected with impunity. 
And whatever is not necessary to this, you can- 
not justly demand. 

Do you ask what requisitions may reasona- 
bly be' made of them ? The answer must be 
varied wiih circumstances. But in general 
terms, thev oudu alwavs to attend to the ob- 
jects, for which they are furnished with the 
moans of instruction, if able to study, they 
must be required to do it. If able to learn a 
lesson, they must be obliged to accomplish it in 
a reasonable time. They must be made sensi- 
ble of their duty to obey all the necessary laws 
of the school. They may properly be expect- 
ed and required to treat their teacher with re- 
spect, and each other with kindness. It is im- 
portant that they become accustomed to realize 
that all the regulations of the school are made 
for them^ and the wishes of the instructer must 
be their law. It is reasonable that they be re- 

i|uired to obey cheerfully, exactly and constant- 
y. No rule made for them can be disregard- 
ed, without present and future injury. Par- 
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tial and imperfect obedience, is little better 
than disobedience. The direction just given 
iroplles that nothing unreasonable can,. with 
propriety, be demanded of them. The teach- 
er must be iusf to herself and to those she in- 
structs. She cannot make unjust laws without 
tarnishing her character, and proving herself 
unworthy of the confidence of children. She 
must guard against errors in judging what schol- 
ars ought to do, and what they ought to avoid. 
In this decision, it is not sufficient to regard 
their present welfare only. Every thing which 
tends to lay the foundation for future excellence 
of character, is equally important with that, 
which regards their present good. Indeed, 
many of the rules given them ought to regard 
the future, even more than the present. 

2. McJce every rule inielUffiblej so that it 
shall be understood by your scholars. 

It is possible, you may think this a direc- 
tion with which it is difficult to comply. But 
such an opinion is erroneous. Young child- 
ren can be easily convinced on those subjects of 
duty, which they are able to comprehend. 
They readily perceive the reason why they ^re 
furnished with books and instructers. They 
easily see the impossibility of making any pro- 
gress in study, while they are idle, or engaged 
in play. They know that noise and confusion 
are not consistent with the rapid acquisition of 
knowledge; and of course, they will readily 
understand the necessity of submitting to such 

8 
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laws, as may be requisite, for securing order in 
the exercises and success in their studies. 

A person, who has never made an appeal to 
the common sense of children, will be surpris- 
ed to find how correctly they decide on the 
principles by which their conduct ought to be 
governed. I should feel very little unwillingness 
to obligate myself to abide by their own deci- 
sion, when proper questions are fairly submitted 
to their good sense. I will endeavor to make 
myself intelligible by the subsequent example. 

The teacher enters the school-room, and is 
soon surrounded by a group of children, vary- 
' ing in age from three to twelve years. 

'teacher. Good morning, children.' Have 
you all come to school^ this morning? 

Children. Yes ma'am. 

T. Well, I am very happy to see you. I 
love little children, and delight to be with them. 
And now can you tell me why you came to 
school ? 

C. (All together.) We have come to learn. 

r. But do you not know enough already ? 

C. (All speaking.) No : if we did, there 
would be no need of coming to school. 

r. Don't you know how to play ? 

C. (Laughing.) Yes ; but we came here 
to learn. 

r. But will It not be pleasanter to spend 
your lime in play ? Perhaps I can tell you a- 
bout plays you never heard of. Will it not be 
your choice to have me assist you in your plays, 
rather than in your studies? 
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C (Confused and hesitating.) No ; we can 
play at home. 

r. Yes, so you can ; but may not children 
come to school for,the purpose of learning how 
to play better when at home ? 

C. No ; we think not. 

T. Perhaps there are some who wish to 
spend the summer in play. If there are any, 
who would like to have me spend my time in 
teaching them how to play, they may raise their 
hands. 

[The children look at each other, and at the 
teacher, but not a hand is raised.] 

I do not see any one who wishes to be taught 
how to play better than is known already. 
Now all those, who wish to acquire as much 
knowledge, as possible during the summer, may 
raise their hands. 

[Every hand is raised.] 

I notice every hand is raised ; and of course 
all of you wish to be instructed in those things 
which will be useful. But to be more certain, 
I will write the name of every one who thinks 
it is better to spend every day in acquiring 
knowledge, than it would be to waste it in idle- 
ness iand play.. 

[The question is put to every chil(H^ and the 
answer is uniformly the same. The teacher 
proceeds.] 

I am glad all the children present wish to 
gain knowledge. It is very pleasant to teach 
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those, who desire to receive instruction. I am 
never happier than when assisting children to 
acquire a useful education. Another question 
i&ay now be proposed. You know that it is ne- 
cessary to have some regulations in a school. 
Who shall make these, you, or I ? 

C You must make them. You know bet- 
ter than we do, what Tules are necessary. 

T. How many wish me to make them? 
All, who think that I ought to do it, may raise 
their hands. 

[Every hand is again raised.] 

Are laws'to be made for me to obey, or for 
the school to regard ? 

C They ought to be made for the school. 

T. If any think they ought to obey the rules 
given by the instructer, they may raise their 
hands* 

[The children raise their hands.] 

I will write this down then, so that I may 
know who think it iB right that my orders be 
obeyed. But, /prefer to have you make twat 
of the rules for the school. If you make those 
whk^h I disapprove, I shall consider it right to 
alter them, though I think there will be no ne- 
cessity for this, as I have found those children, 
who wish to learn, generally able tell what is 
essentially necessary, for their improvement. 

Will it be right lor the children who attend 
schodl to strike each other, or to quarrel with 
each other ? 

C. We think not. 
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T. I will write this opinion in a book. The 
children of this school think there ought io be 
no quarrelling^ or ill nature among the schoh 
ars. 

Will you establish this as one rule of your 
school ? 

C. Yes, we will. 

T. Will it be right for scholars to leave their 
places, and go out of their seats, just when they 
please ? 

C. It will not. We must not do it without 
leave. - 

T, I will write this also. The children of 
this school agree, that it will be wrong to leave 
their places without permission from the teach- 
er. 

What do you think about interrupting each 
other ? 

C We ought certainly to be still, and not 
disturb each other. 

T. I will write this opinion also. — 

The teacher may thus proceed till every im- 
portant subject has been presented to the chil- 
dren, and their opinion has been expressed up- 
on it. The necessary regulations will be Mn- 
derstood by every one, and there is, to say the 
least, stronger reason to expect children will re- 
gard these, formed in a measure by themselves 
and fully comprehended, than that they will 
be obedient to laws, the reason and importance 
of which they do not appreciate. It is not with- 
in the limits of probability, that, at this age, they 
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will appreciate the importance of all the neces- 
sary regglations, without exercising their minds 
in relation to them. 

By pursuing a course like the one marked 
out, it will be easy to comply with the direction, 
to make every thing intelligible. But without 
something of the kind, you must repeat laws or 
rules from day to day, and still the reasons on 
which they are founded will not be comprehend- 
ed by all. Experiments like the above have 
been attended with the happiest results. I 
proceed now to the next direction, which is, 

3. Uniformly proceed^ on the same princi- 
ples of government. 

The importance of this direction appears 
from two considerations. First, there is con- 
siderable variety in the feelings of the instruct- 
ers, at different times; and secondly, the feel- 
ings of children are equally variable. It will 
require but half the ef&rt to hold the reins of 
government to day, that it may require tomor- 
row. With a healthy flow of spirits at one 
time, you can meet a lion unmoved ; but at 
another, while affected by some slight disease — 
while your nerves are in a state of irritation, a 
shadow may annoy you or drive you from 
your path. A child will be brought to cheer- 
ful submission at one moment, by very little ef- 
fort ; but at another, it may demand all your 
wisdom and firmness to ensure obedience. 

Whether the difference exist in the instruc- 
tor or pupil, the importance of maintaining uni- 
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formly, the same principles of goverament, 
must be obvious, if strict in discipline to day, 
and lax tomorrow, — if you punish an o&nce 
at one time, which you have disregarded at 
another,— or if you sufier an irregularity to pass 
unnoticed now, and censure it tomorrow ; now 
can your scholars have confidence in your 
judgment? How can you convince them that 
your motives are correct? They are very 
quick to observe any irregularity in your mode 
of teaching them, or in your general system of 
government. I hope, therefore, the direction 
will receive careful attention from all who are 
intrusted with the management of schools. 
Let no one suffer herself to be deceived by 
thinking, that irregularity will pass without ex- 
erting an unhappy influence. 

4. Govern toitn impartiality. 

I do not give this direction without a knowl- 
edge of the difficulty of complying with it. No 
teacher can entertain the same feelings towards 
the scholar who is always making mischief and 
giving occasion to reprove or punish him, and 
another who constantly strives to do right, or 
commits an errour unfrequently. Suppose both 
of these have beeq^in a given instance, charge- 
able with the same fault, under the same cir- 
cumstances ; it is difficult to feel that they are 
to be treated alike. But still, impartiality re- 
quires this, and if a difference is made, its ef- 
fect will generally be injurious. The members 
of your schools connected with the most respect- 
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able familes, and those coraing from families 
of less consideration, must be governed by the 
same general rules, and intercourse with them 
in the presence of the school, ought to be con- 
ducted on the same principles. They are 
committed equally to your care and instruction, 
and the same kind and conciliating language 
must be addressed to all, or you fail of govern- 
ing with due impartiality. If you are willing to 
reprove one, and unwilling to reprove another, 
it must be impossible to conceal the fact from 
the children. They read the thoughts of teach- 
ers, almost as readily as they understand their 
language. Let me suggest the necessity of 
particular care on this point. Even tliough 
you exercise this, pardon me for saying I shall 
still have some anxiety, lest you should be in- 
fluenced by some undue bias of mind toward 
particular individuals. 

5. Govern mildly^ but firmly. 

A habit of being fretful or peevish, will al- 
ways make your company and attention disa- 
greeable to children. No one desires the pres- 
ence of a person, who habitually exhibits any 
unkind feelings. Threats made in such a state 
of mind are but little regarded, either by those 
who make, or tho^e who hear them. Promis- 
es made under such circumstances, are not n/- 
ways observed. I have heard expressions from 
a teacher like these ; — " If you do so again I'll 
whip your life out." — " I'll ferule you as long 
as I can lift a rule," he. he. Now does the 
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scholar believe such a teacher f Does he ex- 
pect him to keep his word ? Ought he to ex- 
pect it ? Such threats never will be put into 
execution, and the children know it. If they do 
wrong, the teacher's example is before them, 
frhich they will be disposed to plead in exten- 
uation of the fault. 

A teacher, who indulges in anger or in any 
slighter degree of ill nature, must incur the ne- 
cessity of making frequent confessions to the 
school, -in order to secure -even an imperfect 
degree of confidence. To do this is always hu- 
miliating, and very few are ready to acknowl- 
edge their errours, even when convinced it is 
their duty so to do. But without such readi- 
ness any instructions to scholars on moral ob- 
ligation, will be of little weight. 

It is the common eSeci of ill nature, to make 
him who indulges it unhappy. How then can 
the duties of the teacher be performed success- 
fully, while in such a state of mind? 

6. Fulfil every engagement or promiie* 

On this much must depend ; for children are 
not slow to learn whether this is your princi- 
ple or not. If you ever say to a child, you must 
be corrected for this fault, fail not to keep your 
word. If a request is denied once^ let it be 
uniformly denied, unless circumstances change. 
If a scholar is required to do a thing, he ought 
to know at once that he must do it, and that 
there can be no excuse. When a teacher re- 
solves to be obeyed in every thing, it is not dif- 
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6cult to convince the school of this determina- 
tion. If convinced, every one will always ex- 
pect to yield obedience as a matter of course. 
but if a rule is once broken and the teacher 
does not regard it, there is an end of quiet sub- 
mission and cheerful obedience. I have be- 
fore said no unreasonable laws should be made. 
It is therefore indispensable that all which are 
made should be regarded, and every prombe 
should be faithfully kept. 

7. In order to secure obedience from others^ 
it is indispensably necessary to govern your- 
selves. 

The importance and necessity of this has 
been implied in the previous remarks. Indeed 
this might, with propriety, have been placed as 
the first prerequisite to your success in the 
management of your school. " He who has 
no rule over his own spirit is like a city broken 
down and without walls." Self-government 
lies at the foundation of the exercise of govern- 
ment over others, in every situation. When I 
can control myself, I have little anxiety about 
being able to influence those who are commit- 
ted to my care. 

This direction extends to many things. The 
teacher must govern her passions — control her 
prejudices — restrain herself from holding up 
individuals or families as subjects of ridicule — 
and many times she must avoid saying all 
which might be said, without sacrificing truth. 
On one point, I wish to give a special charge. 



I 
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Never mention the faults of a scholar, unless 
when forced to do it, as a correction or warn- 
ing. 

Many things, in the management of families 
may be proper subjects of animadversion, but 
I believe very little good can be accomplished 
by the teachers telling of them. You will need 
to govern yourselves, constantly, with regard to 
these. Let every teacher be master of herself, 
and she will easily control the school. 



LECTURE VII. 



In the last lecture several suggestions were 
made on the subject of governing children in 
school. In this, I shall give some further ad- 
vice on government and general management. 
The two subjects naust necessarily be blended 
together. 

Every thing in connection with the general 
management of a school, must have reference 
to the manner in which government is conduct- 
ed ; for if this be irregular and imperfect, it is 
not possible for other things to be conducted 
as they should be. If there is not a judicious 
system of discipline,* irregularity must extend 
farther, for it is impossible to introduce order, 
where this mainspring of harmony is not found. 
And if you fail in establishing your authority, 
you have little encouragement to attempt other 
salutary measures. 

After you have fixed on a course of correct 
discipline, you are prepared to gain other im- 
portant points, but not before. The first di- 
rection I wish to give here is, see that every 
thing required is accomplished at the proper 
time. The different exercises shoula have 
their appropriate amount of time allotted to 
them, and receive attention whenever that time 
arrives. If the school is smally still this is ne- 
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cessary to prevent misapplication and waste of 
time. If large, little which is valuable can 
he accomplished without it. When every thing 
is permitted to press on the attention of the 
teacher at once, what time is there for doing 
any thing as it should be done ? If one thing 
is commenced and finished before another is 
introduced, opportunity will be furnished for 
all necessary exercises. Does the teacher at- 
tempt to prepare copies for the classes in pen- 
manship, hear reading, and give answers to in- 
•quiries on other subjects, all at once, it is not pos- 
sible to secure much benefit from any of them. 
All the energies of the miod are to be given to 
one subject, if we expect to be successful. He 
who engages in several difierent kinds of busi- 
ness at the same moment, will generally fail of 
paying a suitable degree of attention to either 
of them. *^A time for every thing, and every 
thing at its time," is a maxim nowhere more 
important, than in directing the operations of a 
school. Disregard this, and constant irregu- 
larity and confusion will ensue. 

2. Give that attention to the different depart- 
ments of labour, which their comparative im- 
portance demands. 

Various are the subjects which require your 
care. But some must necessarily claim more 
of it than others. If, while possessing dif-, 
ferent degrees of importance, they receive 
equal attention, some one of them must 
necessarily suffer. This is unavoidable. If 
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the less important receive the greater share of 
attention, the injury will be still more serious. 
Few subjects connected with the character and 
happiness of children are, in my opinion, of 
greater importance than that of cukivating ear- 
ly and cheerful submission, and obedience to 
necessary rules of government. To accom- 
plish this, then, must be a prominent object 
from day to day. I would not imply that chil- 
dren are to be daily and hourly reproved for 
little acts of carelessness, or trifling departures 
from the path of rectitude. A child may eas- 
ily be ruined by being restrained too much. 
But I wish to say, that just as often as a dispo- 
sition is manifested to resist rightful authority, 
it should be met with the highest degree of de- 
cision and firmness. And if one thing calls 
for attention more than any other, it must be 
this. It demands constant attention, and if 
you are so happy as to be successful, th& 
amount of benefit conferred on scholars, will 
be incalculable. 

A habit of thinking is of preeminent impor- 
tance to children, and demands attention as a 
second thing. It is generally true, that chil- 
dren who have never been deceived, are will-- 
ing others should think for them ; thus they take 
on trust, whatever is asserted by a kind teach- 
er, whether right or wrong. *^ Why is this 
true ?" I asked a scholar yesterday, " Because 
sir, you said so,^^ was the reply. " But does 
my assertion make it true ?" " I don't know as 
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it does," replied the scholar, *' but you would DOt 
have made the assertion, if it were not true.'* 
A feeling like this is very general among young 
scholars, especially if the teacher is respected 
by them. But how imperfectly must a child 
be prepared for pursuing an independent course, 
of conduct, who is accustomed to the habit of 
letting his teacher think for him on all occa- 
sions. To overcome this disposition in your 
pupils, will require daily efibrt and persevering 
care. When such a habit becomes permanent, 
and children depend on others for all their opin- 
ions, they may be compared to the page of a 
book which receives an impression and retains 
just what it receives. Excitements to mental 
effi>rt must be effectually prevented if the young 
receive opinions without investigation. But if 
you can cultivate in young children the habit of 
investigating the character of every object — if 
you can lead them to form an acquaintance 
with the evidence which is furnished, and found 
their opinions on evidence, you will become in 
an important degree their benefactors* and 
friends. An hour each day may be proGtably 
spent in endeavouring to secure this object ; it 
will not be an amount of time disproportionate 
to its importance. On the manner in which 
this may be accomplished I shall remark in 
another place. 

To cultivate correct habits of reading is per- 
haps the subject next in importance. The fact 
is notorious that there are very few good read- 
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ers found in primary schools, whether taught bjr 
males or females. Several things have united 
to occasion these results. A very prominent 
one is the ignorance of the instructers them- 
selves; another reason is found in the small 
degree of attention given to the exercise of 
reading; and the careless manner in which it 
is performed. A third is found in the charac- 
ter of the books used for reading. Those 
books are often selected which contain lessons 
presenting very little variety. Every piece b 
read alike in dull indistinct monotony, whether 
it be prose, poetry, or dialogue. You have it 
in your power effectually to counteract some 
of these evils, and apply a remedy to many, if 
not all of them. You can give sufficient time 
to this department, and can make better selec- 
tions for reading, than are frequently made. So 
far as qualified, it is in your power to adopt 
that mode of teaching which will lead to dis- 
tinctness in articulation, and the variety of tone 
which the character of the lesson demands. 
Amofag the younger classes who may be neces- 
sitated to read with hesitation, habits may be 
cultivated, which will lead to very happy re- 
sults. But in regard to those more advanced, 
your task will be more difficult. To them, too 
much attention cannot easily be given. The 
great importance to almost every individual of 
being able to read with propriety and c6rrect- 
ness, places this part of your labour prominently 
10 view. Whatever may be the future course 
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of the young, correct habits of reading furnish 
them with facilities for acqiuring knowledge, not 
furnished by any other single branch of study. 

The other studies to be pursued claim their 
proportionate share of attention, but it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge here, as some directions on 
each will be given in a subsequent lecture. 

3. Endeavour to make the school a pleasant 
and delightful place to children. 

I shall be met here, very probably, with the 
remark, this is impossible under some, if not 
under all circumstances. I am not, however, 
disposed to admit this, for the following among 
many reasons. 

1 . Schools which have for a long time been 
entirely uninviting to children^ have in a single 
month, been transformed into places of Uie 
highest pleasure by the well-directed efforts of 
the teacher. 2. ft does not require greater 
resoUrqes, than all of you have at command, to 
provide for the entertainment and amusement 
of children at school. 3. The strong desire 
which the young manifest for each other's soci- 
ety, will be sufficient to make theiti happy in 
being coUecfed together, provided there is no- 
thing repulsive in the teacher, or school-room. 

Sut how can we, under all circumstances, 
make the school for young scholars pleasant ? 
I renly, I. Be pleasant and kind yourselves. 
No directioQ is more important than this ; for 
where is the child who does not love to be in 
the presence of a kind and affectkuiate friend t 

9* 
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2. Show that you are pleased, when the mem* 
bers of the school are made happy, and that to 
secure this, is a prominent object in all the ar- 
rangements you make. .3. Use as much exer- 
tion as is practicable for the convenience of the 
scholars. 4. Make every reasonable effort to 
ornament the school-room, and render it com- 
fortable, neat and elegant. 5. Procure as many 
attracting objectS as is possible, such as cards — * 
pictures — specimens in botany, and geology or 
mineralogy. 6. Invite the children to join in 
furnishing those things which are designed for 
their amusement. 7. Let the studies be made 
intelligible and interesting, and the mode of 
teaching he such, as to throw a charm around 
every thing connected with the acquisition of 
knowledge. And if you find children after 
this who prefer home, or idleness and play, to 
the attractions of the school-room, I have only 
to say that you will be surrounded by a class of 
children very difierent from any I have ever 
found. 

It is not sufficient to pursue a dull and formal 
round of exercises ; these can be attended with 
little benefit or fraught with little interest to your 
pupils. But while I make this remark, I am 
very far from being an advocate for the course 
pursued by those teachers whose cAte/* object b 
to amuse. Such teachers are satisfied if chil- 
dren can be made happy, though but little 
knowledge is gained, and habits of thinking are 
not cultivated^ When a judicious course b 
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pursued, children maybe interested and pleased, 
while still their best good is consulted in every 
particular. 

There is a class of nominal teachers, too nu- 
merous, if I may judge from the results of my 
own observation, whom I wish particularly to 
specify, and whose example I warn you to shun. 
If I seem uncourteous in my remarks, you will 
pardon me, remembering I plead the cause of 
the young — of those who cannot plead for 
themselves. I have visited many schools, and 
witnessed in them such a disregard to cleanli- 
ness, as not only to render the situation of .the 
scholars exceedingly unpleasant, i)ut also to 
destroy that purity of air so essential to the 
preservation of health. Week after week, 
leaves, paper, and rubbish of various kinds 
were permitted to accumulate on the floor, 
until it was difficult to decide of what materials 
It was originally composed. When I have in- 
timated that a school-room ought to exhibit a 
very difierent appearance, the excuse has been 
very prompt, " fVe have no broom^ sir,^^ In 
other houses I have been forced to the convic- 
tion, that the fashion of washing the room had 
not reached them. Coals and ashes from the 
hearth, and mud and dirt from the streets, had 
accumulated for years, and formed a paint on 
the floor which might be considered fire-proof. 
A thought of ornamenting the ** home of child- 
hood" had never penetrated the mind of either 
teacher or parent. 
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I Will not say, what the appearance of the 
houses of these teachers, if they ever become 
the mistresses of families, will be ; but I will 
say, that children confined for three or four 
months every year in such a room must una- 
voidably associate their uncomfortable accom- 
modations with the studies they are required to 
pursue. . I will say, farther, that parents and 
teachers who consent to have scholars thus sit- 
uated, term after term, can have little to wonder 
at, if children furnish sad evidence of a distaste 
for study, or choose to wander in the fields, 
and play*truant from the school. I can scarcely 
find it in my heart to blame them ; for who can 
be delighted with that which is so revolting? 

Every school-room ought to exhibit as much 
neatness, and, at least, as many attractions as 
the family parlour; and the teacher, who gives 
DO attention to this subject, is unfit to be a guide 
to infancy. Let me say also in this connexion, 
that if a proper degree of attention is given to 
this subject by even one teacher, children will 
themsefves be averse to negligence with re- 
gard to it in anv succeeding one. The degree 
of attention which you may give to it, may be 
beneficial, long after you have retired firom this 
field of labour. 

4. Strive constantly to secure the coofidence 
of children. 

For this, you must furnish evidence that you 
are sincerely desirous of promoting their wel- 
fare, in all the effi)rts you may male. If you 
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prove to them that your personaF convenience 
or inconvenien^ have very little influence on 
your prohibitions or indulgences, — ^if you prove 
to them that you labour with interest and 
pleasure, whenever you can promote their im- 
provement .or happiness, it will be neither im- 
practicable nor difficult to secure their confi- 
dence. The following brief suggestions may 
be important* 

1. It is necessary for you to be deliberate in 
making decisions, which affect the circum- 
stances of your scholars. Hasty decisions 
must not only prevent confidence in you, but 
must often lead you into errours, to correct 
which, may require much time and painful efibrt. 
It is generally true, that whatever is done in 
baste, is done imperfectly. You have little 
confidence in the opinion of that person, who 
gives it without investigation. And you cannot 
expect that your pupils will respect your opin- 
ions and decisions, formed in a similar manner. 
The first view of a subject is frequently essen- 
tially different from the second or thnrd. If 
you form a permanent opinion from a mere 
glance, it will often be found erroneous. 

Deliberation in commending or in punishing 
scholars is highly necessary. If a scholar learns 
his lesson in an hour, and spends two in play, 
be does not deserve commendation so much as 
another, who studies all the time allowed him 
to obtain his lesson, and is still unable to recite 
it perfectly. If you are in haste to praise, or 
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in haste to reprove, or in haste to punish, jrou 
must lose the con6dence o^hose who are 
placed under your instruction. But let delib- 
eration be your motto in all things, and you will 
favoid the evils of hasty decisions. I have 
somewhere met with an adage,— ^< think twice 
before you speak once ;" this 1 think a very 
good rule for every teacher to adopt, together 
with this addition, — ^think three times before yoa 
act once. 

2. Another meatis of securing the confidence 
of your school, is by being punctual in the dis- 
charge of every duty. The habits of some, at 
least, are to consult present convenience and 
inclination only. Show this propensity, and 
what foundation can you lay lor confidence ? 
You are employed to benefit others. Children • 
are remarkably close observers of the habits 
of those around them. Let them frequently ' 
see you ten minutes too late, — ^let them be 
brought to believe that you have little regard to . 
system, — ^let them find that you can promise 
and not perform, — in short, let them know that 
any trifling thing is sufficient to furnish an ex- 
cuse for your irregularity, — and what confidence 
do you, or can you expect, they will have in 
you as their guide and director ? 

Always keep your word. If you have given 
a pledge of any kind, it is not only your doty lo 
see it redeemed, but to see that it is redeemed 
at the proper time. When a promise^has been 
made, it cannot be disregarded, without mani^ 
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fest injury to those, who are more ready to co- 
py the wrong, than to benefit Iby the good ex- 
amples you may set before them. 

Another means of gaining the confidence of 
your juvenile charge, is the devotion of all your 
time to them. The whole belongs to them, or 
at least, all which can be employed for their 
good. I do not say you can be present vnth 
them through all the hours of the day. Much 
preparation is necessary before you meet them 
in the morning. Many things can be done 
better, when they are not before you. Arrange- 
ments should be made for illustrating studies 
and exciting interest in the branches you teach. 
Many very important means of conferring ben- 
efit must be entirely neglected, if you devote to 
the interests of your scholars, only that portion 
of time, which is spent with them in the school- 
room. And I wish here to bear testimony 
against a practice, which I have frequently ob- 
served among instructresses, of engaging in man- 
tuamaking, millinary, or other work, during the 
whole of the time not actually spent with the 
school. If the idea of pecuniary advantages 
interests you naore than any thing else, I beg 
you to dismiss the thought of becoming in- 
structers. Your task requires all your energies 
and all your time, if yoti wish to perform it in 
the best manner, and make your labours pro- 
mote the best interests of the children of your 
charge. If your great object is to do them 
good, you must have their confidence. They 
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easily learn your ruling motive. Convince them 
that you regard their improvement, and are 
willing to deny yourself, in order to secure this, 
and they will be led to appreciate your efforts 
and to put forth their own. Show them that 
the wc^es is your ultimate object, — and can you 
gain their confidence? Perhaps some of you 
may tell me, that your compensation is not ade- 
quate to the amount of labour required. I ad- 
mit the fact: but ii the money you are to 
secure, your highest object ? Does it furnish 
any reason that you should be unfaithful, be- 
cause there is a parsimoniousness on the part 
of some parents? Have you not your own 
choice whether you will labour for the com- 
pensation offered, or not? If you have chosen 
to make the engagement, is not your time 
promised to the children ? And have you any 
right to withhold it ? 

If you will give a due degree of attention to 
every part of your labour, very little time can 
be found for any other employments : but if 
your desire is to pas3 through a daily course of 
exercises, without regard to the h^hest ad- 
vancement of your scholars, — then you may 
find leisure enough for other labourfu If the 
latter is your aim, I repeat it again, dismiss the 
thought of offering your services as instracters. 
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Several other subjects with reference to the 
general management of your schools, are wor- 
thy of attention, and will be suggested in this 
Lecture. 

1. It-is important not to confine children too 
long, or keep them too still. 

I wish here to bear a decided testimony 
against a practice which too often prevails. 

Children are sent to school in the morning, 
and, after they arrive there, are required to take 
their seats, and sit till noon, with the exception 
of being called up to read once or twice, and 
perhaps, of being permitted to go out once. 
They have an hour at noon for play, and then 
are confined again till the close of the school. 
They become tired, restless and cross; and 
no wonder that they should. To confine a 
sprightly child for six hours in a day to one 
place, without ..employment and with no change 
of scenery, — ^with nothing but a dull round of 
exercises, in which it takes little or no delight, 
is not only unreasonable and cruel, but it is a 
sure way to make the school an unpleasant 
place, and to make dolts of the scholars them- 
selves. I have long ago ceased to wonder at 

10 
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the lioes of the poet, describing the infant school 
boy 

" With his satchel and his shining morning face. 
Creeping like mail unwillingly to school." 

It is indeed, a matter of surprise, that children 
do not more frequently feel an aversion, so great, 
that it can never be overcome in subsequent 
years. They will often, indeed, attend school 
with pleasure, from no other motive, than the 
opportunity it affords them to play with their 
little associates while going and returning, and 
during the intermission. Aside from the facil- 
ities for amusement, the school would be a place 
of no interest. By so much confinement they 
suffer in their health, and more in their spirits. 

A young child, one especially who is not able 
to get lessons or study, ought never to be con- 
fined more than an hour at one time.^ If pos- 

* I give the following remarks from various authors, 
on the importance of exercise, and the danger of too 
much confinement. The benefit of teachers in targ% 
towns, or instructers of schools continued through the 
year, is especially regarded. Schools in the country, 
where children walk a considerable distance every day, 
and have the privilege of free exercise at home during 
the greater part of the year, are not in so much danger 
firom the neglect of it. 

'* Exercise is universally acknowledged to be essen- 
tial to the preservation of health. A is invariably 
recommended by physicians, who, in their daily prac- 
tice, have occasion to witness the melancholy effects of 
those habits of inaction, which so generally prevail 
among the female portion of society, more especially in 
cities and large towns. With a view to diminish the 
extent of the evil, several members of the medical pro- 
fession, and other enlightened individuals have in the 
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sible some active exercise should be adopted in 
the school-room. Marching, calisthenicks for 

true spirit of philanthropy, published the results of their 
experience on this important subject. In these valua- 
ble productions, the various afflicting consequences 
which arise from the omission of adequate bodilj exer- 
tion are detailed, their onlj efficient remedy is pointed 
oat, and its adoption earnestly recommended." 

VOXRINO. 

" Every mother should be convinced that her children 
require a great deal of vigorous exercise. They are as 
fond of skipping and bounding about as other young 
animals. lou miffht as rationally attempt to restrain 
the sportive gambols of a lamb or kitten as of a healthy 
ehild. Nature has taught those exercises, which are 
most conducive to little children's health and happiness, 
and there is no need of other teaching. Keep them out 
of danger and let them choose their own innocent sport. 
It is delightful to observe the graceful, unstudied move- 
ments of the little creatures while they are at play. 
Their picturesque grouping and beautiful attitudes 
have often called forth the admiration of the painter, 
and taxed his skill in imitation. Unfortunately, the re' 
straints of the school-room soon destroy this charming 
ease and sweet gracefulness J* 

Young Ladies'' " CaUsthenics,** 

" We are far from thinking that three or four hours 
a day devoted to health, would be lost from the period 
of juvenile improvement : they would in fact prove so 
maoh gain. A clear head and a happy heart are the 
shortest road to all mental acquirements ; because they 
convert toil into pleasant exercise, and leave the stu- 
dent the full and free use of every faculty. We do not 
need a physician to tell us that dulness and inefficiency 
of mind are the sure results of the neglect of exercise, 
or that brilliancy and force of thought are the natural 
fruits of activity.'* Ibid. 

The Author begs leave to say to Instructresses gen- 
erally, that '' Letters on Calisthenics," published by H. 
A F. J. Huntington, Hartford, Connecticut, ought tQ 
be in the hands of every teacher. 
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~ A fauh has been committed by some one, 
but it is not known by what individual. Sup- 
pose a pane of glass has been broken in the 
window. Before asking for the author of the 
mischief, you may relate the story of Washing- 
ton, who when a child ^Mried the edge of his 
hatchet on a choice cherry-tree in his father's 
garden."* When asked if he knew who had 
spoiled the tree, he replied " I can't tell a lie 
Pa, you know I can't tell a lie, I did it with my 
little hatchet." The teacher asks, — ^What did 
Washington do, when he had committed a 
fault ? 

Children. He acknowledged it. 

Teacher. Why did he not deny it ? 

C. He could " not tell a lie." 

T. Was he foolish for confessing it ? 

C. O no : he did right. 

T. Is it not probable he was punished when 
he owned it ? 

C. No : his father said " run to arms^ my 
dearest boy, run to my arms ; you have paid 
me a thousand fold for my tree, even though it 
had blossomed with silver and borne fruit of 
gold." 

T. Was not Washington made unhappy by 
frankly confessing his faults ? 

C. Surely not ; he was happy after he own- 
ed it. 

* See Putnam's An. Reader, or Weems* Life of 
Washington. 
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T. Is it right for all children to acknowledge 
ity when they have done wrong ? 

C. Yes. 

T. Can any one be happy, who commits a 
fault and then denies it? 

C. We think not. 

T. But if a parent or teacher does not see 
the child while he is doing mischief, will he 
not be more happy, if he denies it, and makes 
the teacher believe him innocent ? 

C. How can he be happy ? He must tell a 
lie if he conceals a fault ; and he knows he tells 
one, whether the teacher does or not. 
^ T. If any child in this school .should do 
mischief, will he be made happy by denying 
it.? 

C. No, he cannot. 

T. All who think he will be unhappy, may 
raise their hands. 

FEvery hand is raised.] 

When any one has done wrong, do you think 
be vnU cheerfully acknowledge it ? 

C. He ought to do it, and we think he will. 

[The teacher may now mention in language 
like the following, what has been done.] 

T. I perceive that since I went out, glass 
has been broken in the window. Perhaps the 
scholar or scholars who broke it, did it acci- 
dentally. But in whatever way it may have 
been done, I hope I shall have an exact account 
of it. The one who broke the glass may now 
inform me about it. 
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If, after pursuing such a course^ you Tail to 
obtain a frank acknowledgement from the aii* 
tbor of the mischief, I have only to say you 
will be associated with a class of children, very 
different from any, I have ever found. I thir^ 
no one who makes a faithful effort to comply 
with the direction last given, will ever fail of 
witnessing the most happy results. But if 
otherwise, in any given instance, the teacher , 
will still have the happiness of knowing she has 
attempted to discharge an important duty. 

4. Let it ever be a principle in your school 
to have every tiling, that is commenced, pur- 
sued till it is finished. 

fn order to do this, some pre-requisites are 
indispensable. The first is to ascertain as 
nearly as possible, what the scholars can ac- 
complish, before they are directed to that which 
you propose. The second is, assure yourselves 
that the subject is important to them and wor- 
thy of their attention. When you have estab- 
lished these points, you are prepared to decide, 
that the studies commenced, must be pursued 
till they are understood. When there are suf- 
ficient reasons to begin an enterprize, there are 
sufficient reasons for continuing and complet- 
ing it. 

Many teachers are disposed to yield to the 
frequent requests of children, for permission to 
take some new study, before accomplishing that 
in which they may have been engaged. To 
yield to their solicitations is highly injurious to 
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them, and often inconvenient to the teacher. 
But my chief objection to it lies in this ; no 
jroung scholar ought to form a habit of thinking 
that he is to study whatever he pleases without 
advice from o^ers ; but, on the contrary, he 
ought early to know that others must guide and 
direct him. Ignorant as he is, submission to 
the decision of others is indispensable to his 
greatest good. If permitted to change his stu- 
dies at will, every thing will soon become dis- 
gusting, and while he gets a smattering of all, 
he is sure to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
none. 

5. Be cautious in promising rewards for ac- 
complishing a given amount of study. 

It is not my design to say that rewards are, 
in all instances, injurious or improper. I think, 
OQ the contrary, that they may, under some cir- 
cumstances, be beneficial, if given as a mark of 
approbation for efforts made without any refer- 
ence to them. But whenever the child's ap-^ 
plication is graduated by the magnitude of the 
expected reward, he is cultivating a habit at 
variance with his best good. He will soon 
have no higher motive in studying. And when 
this becomes true, his advancement must be 
slow, and his knowledge of little practical 
utility. If an artificial appetite is created, nat- 
ural and proper digestion can hardly be ex- 
pected. 

" What will you give me if I get my lesson 
well ?" said little Myra to her instructer. ^' I 
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make no promises, said the judicious teacher. 
" But Ma always pays me for getting my lesson/^ 
continued the little prattler. ^* If your Ma 
does," replied the iastructer, "/cannot think it 
proper. I hope all my scholars will have a 
better motive and higher object in view. I wish 
all to study from a love of learning, and a de- 
sire to be useful and happy." These, however, 
were powerless motives with the little girl, and 
of course her progress was not to be accele- 
rated by them. But the teacher gained an 
important lesson ; viz. tliat all who learn-from 
no other motive than the hope of reward, will 
make very irregular and inefficient advances. 

If rewards are mven^ they ought to be in 
those instances, where there are fixed habits 
of application, whether the proficiency of the 
pupil is more or less rapid. In other cases 
their effect is always doubtful, — generally pei> 
nicious. 

6. Strive to improve favourable opportimi- 
ties to make a lasting impression on the minds 
of your scholars. 

There are subjects on which instruction will 
be of very little permanent value, if given in an 
ordinary manner. And as circumstances will 
occur during every district school, furnishing 
opportunities to you to impart such instruction, 
it is highly important, that these should be 
carefully improved. Let me explain what i 
mean : — 

If you wish to teach children sympathy for 
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the poor, — if you wish to give thera abhorrence 
for lying, theft, profaneness, &c. — or if you 
desire to impress them strongly with the value 
of any habit, — ^the worth of any particular art 
or improvement, — ^let each of these be dis- 
tinctly fixed in the mind, and then inquire from 
day to day, have I now a favourable opportu- 
nity to secure this or that particular object ? If 
favourable, how shall I improve it ? By what 
means shall I be most likely to succeed ? 

The ability to discover the most favourable 
moments for making these impressions, and the 
skill to .improve them, are 6f very great value 
to every teacher. By means of them, you may 
transmit your influence to future generations, as 
well as confer an important benefit on the chil- 
dren you instruct. 

I can devise no better means of making you 
acquainted with the whole subject to which I 
ask your attention, than by relating the method 
adopted by one with whose course I am ac- 
quainted. 

Miss W. has written thus in her Note Book, 
— " It must be my fixed and invariable purpose 
to benefit every child placed under my in- 
struction, as much as I have ability to do. I 
must teach them the importance of submission — 
I must inform them how to govern themselves — 
I must cultivate a loVe of learning, and lead 
them to form a habit of constant application to 
the studies they are required to pursue — I must 
promote cheerful obedience to 'parents, respect 
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to superiors, kindness and affection to associates 
and equals. — I wish to have every child habit- 
ually honest and scrupulously just. — I wish all 
to reverence the word of God, and regard its 
precepts as the rule of conduct. — I must labour 
to make a. strong impression of the heinousness 
of lying, profaneness, intemperance, and other 
vices. — I wish the children to pity the afflicted 
and assist the needy. 

<< As some guide to me in obtaining results 
so desirable, I will adopt the following rules. 

^M. If a ^hild should die, I will endeavour 
to turn the attention of the others, as much as 
possible, to the manner in which they must live, 
m order to be prepared for a similar event 
themselves. ^ 

" 2. If a house is burned, or destroyed by 
any means, or any similar occurrence takes 
place in the vicinity, I will strive to produce a 
conviction of our absolute dependance on the 
great Creator for the continuance of all our 
enjoyments. Personal accidents may be im- 
proved for the same purpose. 

<<If any particular crime is perpetrated in 
the vicinity, or is witnessed by the children, I 
will endeavour to make, such an improvement 
of it, as shall produce the most desirable im- 
pression on their minds. 

" 4. I will watch with anxious and hourly 
solicitude from day to day, to improve all the 
little occurrences in the school, which may 
open the door for securing some one of the 
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things which I consider important, with regard 
to the present and future happiness of my be- 
loved pupils. 

"5.1 will ask myself every morning when I 
meet them, what can I do for these * lambs' 
to-day, that will do them good ? 

" 6. I will ask myself every evening, what 
have I done, from which I can reasonably hope 
some good will result ? 

" 7. I will read and reflect on the subjects 
connected with my various duties as much as I 
have opportunity. 

"8. As I am dependant on God for ability 
to labour, and wisdom to guide, I will devote a 
season every day to ask the blessing of Heaven 
on my efforts." 

When Miss W. entered the school, she usu- 
ally addressed the children thus : — " Good 
morning, my little friends. Are you all good 
children this morning ? All, who cannot recol- 
lect of having disobeyed their parents, may 
hold up their hands.— All, who have been good 
natured and pleasant, may hold up their hands. 
— All, who have been kind to their brothers or 
sisters, may hold up their hands. — All, who have 
endeavoured to do all that I have requested of 
you, may hold up their hands. Now if any 
scholar has held up a hand who ought not to 
have done it, is that child happy ? 

C No— certainly not. 

T. Has such a child tried to deceive us ? 

C. Yes, Ma'am. 

11 
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T. Is it very wicked to deceive ? 

C. It is. God has threatened, that all liars 
shall be dreadfully punished. 

T. If a child has deceived us to-day, do you 
believe he ever will do it again ? 

C. We hope not ; and we hope no one has 
done it now. 

T. I do not know as any one has; and 
I hope every one will be exceedingly careful 
to stop and reflect, before holding up a hand." 

Remarks were made, varying with the dif- 
ferent answers returned to the inquiries from 
day to day. If there were two or three, who 
had disobeyed parents, or had been unkind to 
brothers or sisters, such suggestions were made 
as the nature of the case demanded. 

I will give another example of Miss W's 
manner. Two men drank freely of rum — they 
began to quarrel — ^then fought, and one of them 
took the life of the other. Several children 
were, by his death, deprived of a father, who 
was once temperate, and kind to them. The 
opportunity for some profitable instruction was 
thus improved. 

T. You huve all learned the sad news, I 
suppose, that Mr. N. has killed Mr. P. in a fit 
of intoxication. Do you wish me to talk with 
you about it this morning ? 

Ut C. Yes. 

2dC. What did he do it for? 

Sd C. Did Mr. P. try to hurt Mr. N. ? 

4th C. Who let them have the rum f 
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bih C. CaD drunkards go to heaven, 
MissW.?- 

6/A C How sadly Mr. P's children must 
feel — ^I pity them very much. 

T. All your questions deserve attention, 
but lean answer but one at a time. I will give 
you some account of these men to-day, and 
tell you how they came to this wretched state. 
When they were young men, they were both 
thought to be as respectable as any men in the 
place where they lived. Mr. N. went into the 
army a few months during the last war, and as 
all the soldiers were allowed to have rum every 
day, he soon learned to love it. When the war 
ended, he continued to use it daily, and in a 
year or two he had contracted such a thirst for 
it, that he drank to intoxication whenever he 
bad an opportunity. When influenced by 
spirit, he was, like all drunkards, quarrelsome 
and revengeful. 

Mr. P. was the son of a farmer, who culti- 
vated a large farm, and who constantly hired 
men to labour for him.. He furnished spirit 
for them ; and though he never became intem- 
perate, in his own estinaation, he set the exam- 
ple to his sons of using it freely. In this way 
two of his sons have already been conducted 
to the drunkard's grave, after a life of wretch- 
edness and shame. The third is now dead, 
and has left the world in this most shocking 
manner. Now, my children, see the wicked- 
ness of using ardent spirit. It is a poison — 
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it destroys happiness — it kills the body, and 
murders the soul. And I wish you to remem- 
ber what I say — almost every drunkard becomes 
such by drinking but a little at first. Every 
one, therefore, is in danger, who drinks any ; 
and I hope you will determine never to taste of 
it while you live* Who of you intend to take 
my advice ? 

Nearly every hand is raised, and I am glad 
of it* I will talk with you about Mr. Ps 
children to-morrow— don't you pity them very 
much.?'' 

Such is the course Miss W. takes, and con- 
trives to direct the attention of her scholars to 
those things which are of the first importance. 
Let me say, ^^ go and do likevnse," unless you 
can adopt a ^^ better way." 
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I PROCEED, in this lecture, to make suggestions 
on the mode of teaching. My first remark is, 
that a very large part of all the instruction you 
are to communicate must be oral. The age of 
your scholars renders this indispensable. Some 
will come under your instruction, who have 
never entered any school before. Others have 
attended school but a short time, and have 
derived but little benefit from the means of in- 
struction, which have been enjoyed. It must, 
therefore, devolve on you to adopt such a 
course, as shall lay a foundation for acquiring 
knowledge hereafter, as well as to promote 
their present improvement. 

I have before remarked, that an object of the 
first importance is, to teach children to think — 
to call into exercise their own powers of mind. 
For this purpose, various means may be used. 
The teacher will be obliged to tax her invention 
from day to day, and to vary her course accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which she is placed. 

The following remarks on this subject, taken 
from Dr. Alcot's account of Mr. Olney's school 
at Hartford, Con. contain many very impprtant 
suggestions. 

"An eminent instructer observed, a few 
years since, that after all our improvements, 

11* 
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there was still one sort of schools wanting, viz. 
thinking schools. 

Every school, however, where the pupils are 
taught rationally, is in eSect, a thinking school. 
Formerly, many teachers seenied to suppose 
their whole duty consisted in filling children's 
heads with words. The child who could com- 
mit the greatest number of verses or pages to 
memory in a given time, was considered the 
best scholar. 

For this erroneous practice, another has re- 
cently been substituted, which is scarcely less 
pernicious. Finding that words did not always 
convey ideas, and justly supposing it important 
to make every thing presented to children per-- 
fectly intelligible, — instead of words, to give 
them ideas^ — ^it was hence hastily concluded 
that they would be learned, in proportion to the 
number of ideas which could be crowded into 
their minds. This is a great mistake. As well 
might it be supposed that the physical frame of 
a child will grow exactly in proportion to the 
quantity of food which can be crammed into 
bis stomach,- as that the mind expands in exact 
proportion to the number of ideas or facts with 
which it is crowded. Nothing nourishes or 
gives vigour in either case, but what is, in a 
certain sense at least, digested. In both cases, 
more at a time than can be digested is not only 
useless, but injurious. 

Considerable pains is taken in the Hartford 
school to make the children think; though not 
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half as much as is desirable. There is still too 
much filling the mind with the ideas of others, 
instead of habituating the pupil to teach him- 
self, and make those ideas his own. In 
order to have ideas our own, we must be led to 
originate them, as it were, for ourselves ; we 
nuist learn how to arrange them, and when 
and where to apply them. A person might 
have the best chest of tools in the world, but 
would he therefore of course heHtnechanick^ 

The familiar, common sense explanations 
and illustrations of science, which are here given 
from day to day, have a wonderful effect, so 
far as they go, in teaching the pupils to think, 
and invent, and originate for themselves. The 
following plan is sometimes adopted, both to 
teach them to think, and as a physical exercise. 

They are requested in the first place to sit 
still a few moments, and try to recall some fact 
of which they have heard or read ; or recollect 
something which has fallen within the range of 
their own observation. After a short interval 
of silence, those who have thought of something 
to say, raise their hands. The teacher tlien 
selects one from this number, who goes to the 
middle of the floor, and'repeats, in a distinct 
voice, the fact which she has thought of. 
Sometimes they walk once round the room 
while they are speaking. The pupil then takes 
her seat, and another follows in the same man- 
ner. They are very fond of this exercise, and 
I never saw them weary of it ; but they always 
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leave it off with apparent reluctance. Indeed 
it should be so ; for then they will enter upon 
it in future, with the same eagerness as be- 
fore. 

Great pains is taken to render these little 
speeches the^sults of their own mental opera- 
tions. They are not often suffered to repeat 
the precise language they have read or heard, 
but are required to invent language of their 
own. They are, however, constantly falling 
into this habit of imitation, unless they are 
guarded. To ascertain whether they under- 
stand the words they use, they are frequently 
questioned on the subject. The teacher will 
find an ample reward, for consulting all the 
suggestions in the litde work, from which this 
is taken. Many of the thoughts are very 
valuable. 

TThe following remarks and questions were 
by a class from three to five years of age. 

^ I have been thinking a great while ; almost 
half an hour.' ' What are hats made of? Some- 
times fur, and sometimes baked straw.' * If I 
have an apple, and cut it into five pieces, how 
many fifths would there be ?' *The Turks do 
not smoke tobacco ; tliey smoke opium.' 

One experienced instructer in this State 
used to require his oldest class of pupils to 
recall, and be able to relate, every morning, 
the events and exercises of the preceding day. 
The time assigned to this exercise was imme- 
diately after reading in the New Testament, at 
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the opening of the school. They were required 
to think closely for ten minutes ; the teacher 
informing them when the time was expired. 
After this, any one of them was liable to be 
called upon to give the narration. Some of 
them used to relate every thing in the most 
minute manner." 

Another mode may be successfully adopted. 

The teacher, holding in her hand a fragment 
of a stone, asks, — 

Children, do you see what I have in my 
hand? 

C. Nothing but a piece of stone. 

T. WeU, what do you suppose I am going 
to do with it — can you think ? 

lit C. I don't know. 

2d C. Talk to us about it. 

2d C. TellAis to think about it. 

T. Can any one of you think of any thing 
to say about it? 

[A pause.] 

T. Who made it ? 

C. God made it; for he made everything. 

T. Did he make it for any purpose ? 

C. He did; for nothing is made in vain. 

T. Can you think of any use to which 
stones are applied f Each one who can^ink 
of any thing, may tell me. 

C. To make walls. 
To make door steps. 
Houses are underpinned with stones. 
Do not people pave streets with stones ? 
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I have seen a house made of stones. 

r. Any thing else ? — think* 

C. Mill-stones to grind corn and wheat with. 
I went over a bridge once that was made 
of stones. 

T. Can any one think of any thing else? 

C. Hearths are sometimes made of stones. 
Jambs are also made of marble, which 
is one kind of stone. 

T. Who can think of any thing else for 
which stones are useful ? 

C. I remember of reading that Bunker^Hill 
Monument is made of stone. 

The teacher may ask the question several 
times ; and when no one can think of any other, 
she may explain the mode of obtaining lime 
from stone — ^the value of plaster stone as ma- 
nure, &c. 

At another time she holds up a nail, and 
asks, what is this, children ? 

C. A nail. ^ 

T. What is it made of? 

C. Iron. 

T. Can you tell me where iron comes 
from— does it grow as trees do ? 

C No— it is obtained from the ground. 

T. Can you think of any thing else that b 
made out of iron ? 

C. Yes — a knife, a chain, an axe, a crane, 
a hoe, a part of ploughs and harrows. 

T. Can you think of any thing else ? 

C» Yes-— the stove is made of iron. 
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T. Can any of you think of any thing else ? 

C. Yes — a horse shoe. 

r. Any thing else ? 

When the teacher has elicited every answer 
that can be given by the children, she varies hen 
questions, and inquires whether it is very useful 
— whether people could live in civilized society 
without it— or whether iron or copper is more 
useful. The conclusions they will be able to 
form will be very generally found correct. The 
chief benefit of this course is, the exercise of 
mind it gives to the children. They are led to 
think — ^to examine and to inquire, and will thus 
be led to form habits of reflection. 

A knife, book, pen, piece of glass, watch, 
flower, stick, be. may be used in the same 
manner, and the exercise will always receive 
attention. 

The course may be varied, by proposing 
questions like the following. 

Can any child mention any thing that is 
great ? Why is great ? 

Who will mention something that is good ? 
Why is good ? 

Mention something that is valuable f Why 
is valuable ? 

Can you mention any thing that is beautiful ? 
Why is it beautiful i 

Tell me of something that is mean — unkind 
—-cowardly — ^wicked — virtuous — benevolent — 
lovely — praiseworthy, &;c. &c. 

In giving answers to these questions, children 
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win ofifn discover reflection surprising to any 
one who has never performed the experiment. 
The teacher ought always to ask for the reason 
vrhy the particnlar thing possesses the character 
Ascribed to it by the child, and may remark as 
frocJy on every subject as may be considered 
nercssar}*. 

If it is asked, how much time should be oc- 
cupied in lessons of this character ? This must 
always be determined by circumstances. In a 
school where the children are nearly all able to 
pursue a regular study, and are prepared to 
improve time profitably in getting lessons, a 
much shorter portion of time should be thus 
employed than in other schools, where but few 
have lonrned to read. In every primary school, 
however, some part of both the morning and 
afterno.-^n ought to be thus occupied. If no more 
than five minutes can be spent in this way, it 
should bo improved ; but fifteen or twenty 
minutes may in most cases be very usefully 
devoted, in each part of the day. An exercise 
in arithmetick, having the same object in view, 
has been conducted in many schools, with very 
gr^at benefit to the children. I might easily 
spend the time of a whole lecture in describing 
various modes in which you may proceed ; but 
I will add the following only. 

Take the numeral frame or arithmeticon, 
or, if not possessed of either of these, take 

Eieces of paper, or any thing else which may 
e seen by all the children at the same time, 
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and pointing to one at a time, let tbem count — 
then change the exercise and count by two and 
three, &c. As another exercise, they naay be 
taught to add two to two, to four, to five, &c. 
continuing as far as they are able. Then add 
three to three, to four, &c. Exercises in sub- 
tracting, and the other fundamental rules, may 
be made equally simple ; and children may, at 
a very early age, make some progress in them. 
Every teacher ought to have the North Amer- 
ican Arithmetick, as a guide in these exercises. 
The arithmetical cards will, also, be found 
highly useful. 

Another exercise, by which habits of thinking 
can be promoted, may be, defining words. 
This may be done by giving a word, and re- 
quiring them to tell its opposite. The teacher 
may ask, What is the opposite to cold ? The 
children will at once say, hot. What is the 
opposite of great, good, pretty, virtue, know- 
ledge, &LC. ? I think this is one of the best 
means of leading children to distinct ideas pf 
the knowledge of words, and it is always pleas- 
ing to them. Many other means may be em- 
ployed for making them acquainted with words. 
One that is well calculated to interest the atten- 
tion, is that of giving them a word to think 
of, and then reading a little story, which will 
explain it. Let the word cruelty be given; 
then, to explain it, read the account of the 
treatment of Joseph by his brethren, and tell 
them that was cruel. The story of Absa- 

12 
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it will be better,' generally, to defer a very par- 
ticular attention to these, ^ill after a number of 
lessons have been given on animals. 

The picture of a single animal may be suffi- 
cient to present at one time. 

What animal does this picture represent ? 

C. A cow (or as the case may be.) 

Is the cow a quadruped, or biped ? 

Is the cow carnivorous ? 

On what does she feed ? 

Where does the cow live ? 

Is she a valuable animal ? 

Why valuable ? 

Is she wild, or tame ? ferocious, or gentle ? 
large, or small ? What does she furnish for our 
use ? What is the flesh of cows good for ? what 
is it called ? 

Is the skin of any use? Hair.^ Horns? 
Feet ? Bones ? Is any other part valuable ? 

Questions may be varied indefinitely, till 
every thing is said which will be useful. The 
questions above may be easily altered, so as to 
be applicable to any animal of which you may 
have a picture.* 

* The following lessons are extracted from an inter- 
esting series, found in the <' Infant School Manual" 

DE£R. 

What animal is this ? 

The Deer. 

How does it appear ? 

Very beautiful and harmless, and runs very swiftly. 

For what is it useful ? 

The skin makes a soft and strong leather, which is 
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Other subjects in natural history may be used 
in the same way. An orange, grape, filbert, or 

made into gloves and shoes } their flesh makes delicious 
meat. 

What is the meat called ? 

Venison. Its horns are useful in making knife-han- 
dles, and other articles. Butter and cheese are some- 
times made of its milk. 

To what age does it live ? 

35 or 40 years. 

What does the deer use for food ? 

It eats the stalks, leaves, an<!^mo8S of trees. 

What are the other animals of the deer kind called ? 

Fallow deer, Reindeer, Roebuck, Moose, Elk. 

Where are these animals found ? 

In almost all parts of the earth, where there are large 
forests for them to range. 

DOG. 

What is this ? The Dog. 

For what is the Dog useful ? 

He is a faithful servant to man, and as he is permitted 
to accompany him, he feels proud, and above all other 
animals. — He. is usef\il to defend his master's person 
and property. 

Does the dog know more than most other animals ? 

He does ; he loves and obeys his master, and always 
does what he is bid. 

T. I hope my dear children will not suffer the dog to 
surpass them in obedience. 

ni never hurt a little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head ; 
Hike to see the joy ho shews, 

I like to see him fed. 

Poor little do; s are very good, 

And very useful too, 
For do you know that they will mind 

What they arc told to do I 

BEAVER. 

What kind of animal is the Beaver ? 
It is amphibioos. 
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some other vegetable, may be taken instead of 
a picture, and, when they can be obtained, will 
be preferable. 

For what is the beaver remarkable ? 

For skill and indastry. . 

In what does its conduct resemble man ? 

In forming Societies to do a great work. Two or 
three hundred of them all work together in building 
their houses, and when they have finished them, each 
family keeps to its own house. 

Where do theyl)uild their houses ? 

By the water side, as they are very fond of bathing. 

How do they build them ? 

They make them very nice with three rooms, one 
above another. 

Of what do they make their houses.' 

Of sticks of wood. They plaster them with clay, 
and keep them very clean. The houses are round like 
an oven. Each beaver has a bed of moss to sleep on, 
and a store of food. 

What is their food ? 

The bark of trees and small sticks, which they pile 
up very nicely. 

Do they ever quarrel ? 

No, they live in peace, and appear quite happy. 

Does it make children unhappy ^o quarrel ? 

It does; it is better to work, and live in peace, as the 
beaver does. 

Do men sometimes disturb their peace, and kill them ? 

The^ do, to get their skins, which have fur on them, 
which is usefulin making hats ; they also procure from 
beavers a medicine called castoreum, which is found in 
bags of skin as large as an egg. 

How large is the beaver ? 

It is as large as a common sized dog, but very differ- 
ent in its form. Its teeth are remarkable for cutting. 
It will cut off large trees with its teeth to make dams 
across the watef. 

Who has taught the beaver to do these things ? 

It is God, wno made all creatures, and guides them 
by his wisdom. 

12* 
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NVho are these robbers? 

\\ icked men in Arabia, who catch pe<^le in the des- 

„», and take away their goods. 
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al] tbey can recollect about an animal, mineral, 
or vegetable, which has been described. Sev- 
eral books containing such accounts ought to 
be found in every school. 

Another exercise, to which you may direct 
the attention of the younger members of your 
school, is making letters, figures, he. on a black 
hoard or slate. The former is an article of 
furniture indispensable in every school-room, 
and the latter should be furnished to every 
child, of whatever age. Variety in the exer- 

How many men travel together in these deserts ? 

Sometimes 1000 men with their camels go together. 

What is such a company of men and camels called ? 

A caravan. 

How much can one camel carry ? 

A large camel will carry 1000 pounds. 

How do men put so great a load upon their high 
backs? 

The camel kneels down so low, when his master bids 
him, that it is easy to put on the load. 

What will the camel do if they put too heavy a load 
on him ? 

He will cry loudly, and will not rise till a part of it 
is taken off. 

Do their masters drive them with a whip, as they do 
the horse ? 

No, tbey do not whip them, they sing or whistle to 
make them go, and the louder they sing, the faster they 
will go. 

Will they stop when their masters stop singing ? 

They will. If their masters begin to sing to them, 
they must continue singing till night, or they cannot 
make them go. 

What did Joseph *s brethren do, when they saw such 
a company of men and camels coming ? . 

They drew up Joseph out of the pit and sold him to 
Ihem. 
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cises of those who cannot read, is exceedingly 
important, and must be regarded, if you would 
make them happy. Children may become 
prepared to engage in spelling words, by writing 
them on a slate, as early as they can spell oral- 
ly; and, judging from experiments made, I 
know of few exe]*cises either more useful, or 
more pleasant to them. 



I.ECTURE X. 



The next subject on which I wish to remark, 
is the mode of teaching children to read.' I 
have before said, that this is one of the most 
prominent departments of labour devolving up- 
on you. I am happy to have the opportunity 
to furnish the foUowing judicious remarks and 
suggestions, contained in a letter from a friend, 
who is a highly successful teacher in reading. 
No one who entertains just i-leas of the import- 
ance of this branch, will think that an immode- 
rate space is allotted to it. 

" While all are ready to admit, that good 
reading is " one of the very first of polite ac- 
complishmentsj^ the little attention it receives in 
our common schools, furnishes matter for seri- 
ous regret to every friend of the young. Al- 
most every examination affords indisputable 
evidence, that, although other branches may 
have been faithfully taught, little improvement 
has been made in this. . Indistinct articulation^ 
monotony f tones^ a disregard of pauses, inflec- 
iion, accent and emphasis, and, in fac*, every 
form of bad reading, are not only tolerated, but 
actually encouraged by neglect ! 

With the exception of organic defects, near- 
ly all these faults must be ascribed to ignorance, 
or negligence, on the part of teachers, who, as 
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if unsatisOed with what nature has already done 
ia the formation of the organs of speech, are 
very apt to call upon her to perform their own 
irksome duties. 

No argument is necessary, to prove, that 
reading does imperatively^ demand the patient 
attention of every teacher. The fact, that from 
our common schools, are to rise many of the 
future statesmen and orators of our country ; 
and the dependence of delivery upon early 
habits of reading, speak for themselves. To 
the instructress, the subject presents its (Strong- 
est claims. She is to inculcate the rudiments 
of the art ; and, as her instructions are first 

!;iven, they will be last forgotten. Tones, 
brmed under her direction, and cherished by 
her example, will, in all probability, continue 
through life. If she succeeds in winning the 
affections of her pupils, her manner of reading, 
will be a model to them. The features of dif- 
ferent schools are so endlessly varied, that no 
universal plan of teaching the rhetorical ele- 
ments can be devised. Much, therefore, must 
be left to the teacher's discretion. It is indis- 
pensable then, that a young lady engaged in 
teaching, should be herself, a good reader, and 
be. thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
correct reading. She should be as familiar 
with the rules of articulation, inflection, and 
emphasis, as with the sounds of the alphabet, or 
the application of pauses. 

Whenever practicable, these principles should 
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be acquired, with the aid of a living teacher, as 
mistakes would thus be avoided, and time 
saved. 

Inability to obtain oral instruction need not, 
however, be a discouragement ; for in this, as 
in all other studies, .persevering effort will sur- 
mount great obstacles. The Rhetorical Rea- 
der, or some other work of similar character, 
may be studied privately^ with success. 

Children in our common schools may in the 
following remarks, be considered under three 
divisions. The first, including all who are 
learning the alphabet, and reading the monosyl- 
lables : — ^The second, including those who read 
dissyllables, but hesitate upon long words ; — 
The third embracing all who read English Au- 
thors with tolerable readiness. 

The task of teaching the alphabet in school 
is always unwelcome ; and when the number 
of scholars is large, the difficulty of uniting 
abecedarians in a class^ on account of the vari- 
able progress of infant intellect, renders a teach- 
er liable to devote to them, more than their 
due proportion of time. 

This inconvenience might easily be removed, 
if parents would take pains to teach children 
the alphabet at home. Experience has repeat- 
edly testified, that this is practicable in most 
instances ; and surely no affectionate mother 
can deem the time thus spent, misemployed or 
wearisome to her. 

But as children are sent to^school, before 
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they have learned their letters, it is highly im- 
portant to inquire — What is the best manner 
of teaching the alphabet ? 

The analogical method is usually practiced, 
in which, the names, and forrtis of the letters — 
a fr c, &£C. are first taught, and next the combi- 
nations of vowels and consonants in order ; as 
a6, e6, t6, ba, da, ca, &lc. After this tedious, 
and, to the child, unmeaning process, he is 
pushed forward into polysyllables, and complex 
sentences, to which he attaches no ideas but 
those of weariness, and perplexity. 

By this course, the anomalous sounds of 
letters are rendered familiar, and the regular 
sounds reduced to a simple scale, which is often 
committed to memory in the act of reading. 
Analogy, too, is an assistant of no small import- 
ance in this system. A child has learned that 
b followed by a spells ba. Therefore he in- 
tuitively knows that d and a spell da, /and a, 
fa. But while, perhaps, the mechanical use of 
letters may be taught in less time by this, than 
other methods, thoughts and words are not as- 
sociated ; and, as his only stimulant to further 
exertion is thus snatched from his grasp, the 
child is left disgusted, and discouraged at the 
outset. * 

Other methods, iirtended to obviate this infe- 
licity are of late becoming popular. 

Dice and polygons, with letters upon their 
sides; simple and painted cards, pictured 
primers, and various other toys, conspicuously 
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displaying the alphabet, are used to render the 
forms and names familiar.^ Children are by 
some teachers also taught with great success, 
to read upon the inductive plan, before learn- 
ing the letters ; although, the amount of time 
required seems to be an objection to its intro- 
duction into large schools. 

For example, the child is shown the pictures 
of a man, dog, cat, cow, horse, and other fa- 
miliar objects, with the name — " a man," " a 
dog," &c. underneath. The child is required 
to learn the word as well as the picture. As 
soon as these are easily distinguished, shorty 
sentences are placed before him ; as, *' a dog 
barks," " a man walks." Spelling also is taught 
by means of lettered cards, containing the let- 
ters of a word separate, and united together in 
parallel columns. 

For a full explanation of this plan, and its 
modifications, teachers are referred to Park- 
burst's excellent little work for children, enti- 
tled '* Parkhurst's First Lessons in Reading." 
." Gallaudet's Picture, Reading, and Defining 
Book," " Hazen's Symbolical Primer," and 
" Lamb's and Worcester's Primer," are con- 
structed on a similar plan and may be used. 
The use of dice, cards, &x;. is recommended 
by Locke, but, as is remarked by the Author 

* A card containing the alphabet ma^ be pnt into the 
hand of one who knows the letters, with a direction to 
teach tliose younger, by calling on one after another to 
ffo and place a finger on any given letter. This mode 
Eai been practicecTwith snecess. 

13 
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of the "Teacher's Guide," such ioventions 
seem better adapted to the nursery, than to 
school rooms. 

A new plan of instruction in any branch does 
not necessarily require a change of elementary 
books, and, as the children of the poor are 
frequently found in common schools, such a 
change should not be made needlessly. 

Where no better course can be devised, the 
following is recommended, as it may be adopt- 
ed in connection with any of the approved 
reading, and elementary books, now in use. 

The alphabet, name and form, taught ana- 
logically, in the usual way, by being impressed 
on the memory in repeated rehearsals, while 
pictures, infant-school-cards and primers are 
used to awaken attention. As variety is always 
pleasing, children may sometimes march to- 
gether, all saying the letters aloud, — sometimes 
sing an easy tune, perhaps " Auld Lang Syne," 
arranged to " a b c d, e f g h," — and sometimes 
read, by themselves. 

Monosyllabick sentences may be read, after 
the alphabet Is learned ; and, if they can be 
selected in the form of interesting dialogue, 
they may with propriety engross considerable 
time. 

At this early stage of education, natural defects, 
such as lisping, stammering, nasal enunciation, 
and inability to speak particular letters, as " 7, 
r, 6, p, rf, ti;," require attention. Faults of this 
kind, which, in riper years, would baffle the 
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most skilful management, may be easily remov- 
ed by a little care, at tliis age. The following 
suggestions, have all been tested by experiment, 
and for want of room, will be offered without 
theoretical explanation. 

Let a lisper be instructed to hiss, or speak 
the elementary sound of " s," or soft " c," mth 
his tongue behind the upper teeth. Lisping, 
and other faults, are often occasioned by a web 
or string under the tongue, which may be re- 
moved by a physician's lancet. 

Some sounds, as of " 6, d," are more likely 
to produce stammering than others. These 
elements should be first ascertained, then care- 
fully avoided, in all reading lessons.- Easy, 
flowing poetry, and sentences in which the open 
vowels occur most frequently, should be read, 
with a fiill and loud voice, until the convulsive 
stoppage of the organs cease to appear. 

When a child is unable to speak " w, p," or 
any other letters, lie should be directed to tW- 
tate by sight the position of the teacher's tongue, 
and other organs in making them. 

Persons speaking with the nasal twang, are 
generally in the habit of breathing with the 
mouth open. Let the mouth be constantly 
closed, and, as the breath must then pass 
through the nostrils, they will become sufficient- 
ly enlarged, in a short time, to aShrd free pas- 
sage to sound. 

Most of the difficulties experienced by chil- 
dren, in trying to make clear and articulate 
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sounds, arise, not from defective organs, but 
from the fact, that they do not know how to use 
them. 

Children in the second division, i. e., those 
who" are able to read monosyllables with ease, 
but are still liable to hesitate upon long words, 
should read very slowly. The most disagreea- 
ble tones, are formed and cultivated by the 
rapidity with which children are often allowed 
to read. They should spell frequently, divid- 
ing the words into syllables, as this will be of 
great importance in enabling them to speak 
each element distinctly. 

So far as possible, their lessons in reading 
should be colloquial^ and they should be per^ 
mitted to criticise one another occasionally, and 
to imitate the teacher's voice, in repeating sen- 
tences. The use of stops, should also be im- 
pressed upon their minds, and they be careful- 
ly trained to make their pauses, naturally ; 
perhaps by counting aloud one, at a comma, 
two, at a semicolon, &c., until the pauses are 
familiar. They should understand, however, 
that pauses are subservient to sense^ and that 
no exact time can be assigned to them. 

The third division, should be instructed in 
the principles of rhetorical reading, either with 
or without a text book. Where it can be in- 
troduced, the Rhetorical Reader is recom- 
mended as a reading book, for this division. 
It should at least be in the hands of every 
teacher as a guide to correct eflbrt* 
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It would b« needless, here to repeat the sub- 
jects of that work, in detail, but the order which 
it follows may be easily pursued in common 
schools. 

The causes of defective articulation should 
be pointed out to pupils, with the difficulties 
and cautions to be regarded, in obtaining a dis- 
tinct utterance. 

Inflections^ should be taught to a whole 
class at once, by learning them to make the 

* N. B. — As it may be found necessary to explain the 
rules of inflection orally in a simplified form, I subjoin 
a few of them, with examples, reduced to the capacity 
of the youngest reader. The teacher is advised to 
write out aU the rules commencing on page 29, of the 
Rhetorical Reader, in the same simple style, and to 
select copious examples of each, in the reading book of 
the school. 

Rules 2d and 7th. When you ask a question, if you 
can answer it, so as to make sense, by saying " yesy or 
'^ no," yoB must turn your voice up on the last word in 
it ; but, if you cannot make sense by saying "yes" or 
*< no*' after it^ you must turn your voice dmon on the 
last word. Let us try it. *'What is your, name?" 
'< yes." That does not make sense. Then you must 
turn your voice down on the last word. " Will you 
go V " yes." Matt. xiii. &5th. '* Is not this the car- 
penter^s Son .^" In these two questions you must turn 
your voice up on the last word. When you go home 
see if your parents do not talk so ^ 

In most sentences, make the inflections on the word 
which you speak loudest, that is, the word which means 
most. 

When you speak to a person, make the rising inflec- 
tion on the name, as <* John." " Men, Brethren, and 
Fathers, hearken." 

When a man is sad, he makes the rising inflection. 

When a man commands, blames, speus in fear, or 
begs, he makes the falling inflection. 

13* 
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difierent inflections, BimultaDeouslf, upon diflfer- 
ent words as " rasiker — bark — temper— irdny" 
The rising, and falling, being the most simple, 
should be first acquired and applied to direct, 
and indirect questions, answers, be. ^ 

After such attention to accent, as may be 
found necessary, emphasis should be consider- 
ed, with its distfnctions of stress and inflection. 
Modulation should be explained, — faults with 
their remedies exemplified, and pitch, quantity, 
fulness, loudness, compass of voice, rate of ut- 
terance, rhetorical paose, transition, expression, 
and rhetorical dialogue, each practically illus- 
trated. 

Parents, who were taught to read in the " old 
way," may feel opposed, at first, to the above 
course. But prejudices will soon vanish, if the 
teacher is faithful. The writer has seen the 
course followed in summer and in winter 
schools, in which children have become famil- 
iar with all its subjects; their natural tones, 
and correct inflections would have put many a 
teacher to the blush. 

I cannot close these brief remarks, without 
expressing the opinion that more time should 
be spent in reading, in common schools, than 
is commonly deemed suflicient. As reading 
stands first in importance, one hour, in each 
part of the day, may under some circumstances 
be devoted to this subject, without interfering 
with other important studies." 
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A portion of your scholars are prepared to 
pursue Geography with advantage. The best 
mode of interesting children in it, and of mak- 
ing it beneficial to them, claims attention. Va- 
rious suggestions for effecting this, have been 
made, some of them valuable, and others, hav- 
ing little merit. In the following hints, I shall 
attempt little more than to exhibit some of the 
results of my own experience, on this topick. 
It is an object of importance, in the first place, 
to have children obtain some distinct ideas of 
the relative size of different divisions of land, 
and also of the meaning of those terms which 
relate to the primary lessons that are to be 
learned. You may commence with giving 
some account of the yard, or garden, and may 
designate its boundaries and divisions.^ 

* The following may serve as an illustration of the 
first steps in commencing this study, with a young class. 

Do you wish to know what a town is ? I will tell 
you. It is a piece of land usually about six miles 
square ; but sometimes larger and sometimes smaller. 
I will show you a picture of a town. 

Boundaries mean the lines going round any thing. 
Thus the fence, round the yard, is the boundary of it. 
The line, that goes round a garden, field, farm, or any 
other piece of land, is the boundary. Towns are di- 
vided into house-lots, gardens, farms, &c. There are a 
£rreat many such divisions in a tbwn. The people who 
live in a town are called inhabitants. 

Sometimes the land rises high, and such places are 
called hills. If the land rises very high, it is called a 
mountain. Mountains are commonly very rocky, and 
sometimes so steep that you cannot climb up to tne top. 

In almost every town there are streams of water, 
which ran between the hills. If these are small, they 
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Children should spend considerable time io 
learning the geography of their own neighbour-' 
hood, lor by acquiring distinct ideas of objects 
with which tliey are surrounded, they are much 

are called brooks. When they are large, they are called 
rivers. Have yea ever seen a river ? Sometimes the 
brooks or rivers run into a low place called a valley or 
hollow ; and then the water stays there and forms what 
is called a pond. If the quantity of water is large, it is 
a lake. There are hills, brooks, and ponds, in almost 
all towns ; in a great many, there are rivers and moun- 
tains. 

Now I will tell you about some other things. When 
a large number of people live in a place, it is called a 
city. There are a great many cities of which I mean 
to tell you the names hereafter. Did you ever see a 
city? 

When a number of towns are united, they are called 
a county. In every county a town is selected, in which 
a court-house and jail are built. Courts are held in this 
town, which is called the shire town. A court is a place 
where lawsuits are settled. 

When several counties are united together they form 
a state. A state therefore has several counties in it, 
and a great many towns, and cogimonly a city, or sev- 
eral cities. Several rivers and a number of mountains 
are found in almost every state. 

A town or eity is selected in every state, whore a 
large house is built, called the state-house. All the 
towns and cities choose men to go to this house, every 
year, and make laws, and agree Sow the people shall be 
governed. 

Several states are united together and are called a 
country, or republick. Perhaps you will understand me 
better, if I tell you that you live in a town, [or city,] and 
the town forms a part of a county, the county forms a 
part of a state, and the state forms a part of a country. 

Now as I have told you so much, you must tell me 
the name of the town, [or city,] and county, and state 
ill which you live.— Ftr*i Book of Geog. 
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better prepared ta be interested in a description 
of places, they have never seen. Indeed, with- 
out this, they can hardly be expected to have 
•any correct impressions of the size and distance 
of the objects, with which they are unacquainted. 

It is very important, that they are, from the 
firsts accustomed to make outline maps of the 
countries over which they pass. However im- 
perfect these maps may be, the learners are 
more decidedly benefitted in this way, than by 
any other mode, I have ever adopted, or have 
seen pursued by others. If one of the class is 
required to form an outline on the black-board, 
previous to every recitation, it will be useful. 

The. most familiar mode in teaching at every 
step, should be adopted, and all the interest 
excited, of which the subject is capable. 

To young children, I think it is improper, 
generally, to give lessons which embrace very 
minute details ; but the outlines, the great fea- 
tures of the science, may be thoroughly learn- 
ed, and. may be filled up as the memory 
becomes stronger, and the parts become more 
important to be known. 

I have observed very favorable results pro- 
duced, by asking scholars many questions oc- 
casionally, for them to correct. The attention 
of the children is excited, and they form a 
habit of thinking more rapidly, and answering 
more promptly. The following is a specimen 
of the course recommended. 
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T. What child in this class can tell me in 
what part of France, London is ? 

C. London is not in any part of France^ 
but in the S. E. part of England. 

T. In what part of Spain is Rom^? 

C. Rome is not in any part of Spain, but is 
in Italy. 

T. In what part of England is Amsterdam ? 

C It is not in any part. 

T. Into what lake does the Thames empty? 

Into what other river does the Amazon dis- 
cbai^e its waters ? 

Which is the longest river in the U. States, 
the Niger or Euphrates ?• 

On what ocean is Quebec ? 

On what island is Boston ? &c. &c. 

By asking such questions, the class will be 
much amused, and while one corrects the 
questions, all the others, will be more likely to 
retain the true answer, dian if every question b 
proposed, in the usual method. 

History is a branch of study which will be 
required in most summer schools. The mode 
of teaching it in a way, best adapted to the 
capacities of children, is of considerable import- 
ance, and requires your attention. The too 
common method, of putting a work containing 
little more than a detail of facts, into the bands 
of young scholars, and then requiring them to 
commit a succession of answers to given ques- 
tions, has certainly very little to recommend it. 
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The story is not understood, and the answers 
are associated with the questions merely. I 
have not unfrequently seen scholars of more 
advanced age, who could answer nearly all of 
"Emerson's Questions," to Goodrich's His- 
tory of the U. States, who, at the 3ame time, 
could give no distinct and connected view of 
any one of the prominent subjects contained in 
the book. The answers were all that they 
thought of acquiring. Such knowledge is 
worth very little to any one, and can be of no 
benefit to a child of seven or eight years of 
age. 

The first attempt to make children familiar 
with historical details, is by familiar stories. 
These have, invariably strong attractions for 
them, especially, stories of events, which trans- 
pired in places of which they have some knowl- 
edge. The first lessons should be those about 
which, they can acquire the most definite 
knowledge, and, with which they will be suffi- 
ciently interested, to efiect an impression favor- 
able to pursuing the study. 

With young children, at least, history ought 
always to be pursued in connexion with geog- 
raphy, and I am happy to make you acquainted 
with the fact that there is one book combining 
both and written with reference to the mode of 
teaching which I recommend : I refer to the 
"First Book of History," by the author of 
" Peter Parley's Tales." The general use of 
this book, by the most forward members of 
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summer schools, would be attended with very 
beneficial results. To all those who use it, 
further remarks on teachiog history, will be un- 
important. 

Some of your scholars will be sufficiently 
advanced, to commence the study of Grammar, 
and there will be few of them, unable to learn 
some of the principles of it. My remarks will 
principally regard the first instruction which 
children receive. Very few scholars under the 
age of ten or twelve years, have a judgment 
sufficiently matured, to be able to understand 
the philosophy of grammar. All eflbrts there- 
fore to instruct children in it will produce, not 
only a loss of time, but must give a distaste to 
the study of grammar, afterward. Put a gram- 
mar book into the hands of a scholar of eight 
or ten years of age, and require him to commit 
it all, to memory, and then ask him. to apply 
all these unintelligible definitions, rules, and 
observations, and, if you do not see him sleep 
over his lesson, or hear him exclaim " I don't 
like to stucjy grammar, it is so dry" — he will 
I am sure be a prodigy. Well do /remember 
the reflections occasioned by passing a long 
apprenticeship to such a teacher. And it has 
often been a matter of wonder, that I could 
ever become reconciled to the study; 

The course I recommend will, I think cause 
the subject to be at least pleasant to children, 
and all the knowledge acquired by them will 
be easily retained. 
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The teacher may commence thus ;— Child- 
ren, do you ever hear persons talk improperly? 

C. Yes, frequently. 

T. Do you think it is because they do not 
know how to speak with propriety ? 

C. If they know what is proper, they will 
not continue to talk as they do. 

T.' Perhaps not, but I think very many use 
incorrect language, who know better. Do you 
think children ought to learn to speak properly? 

C Certainly, every one ought to do it. 

T. Do you wish I should teach you some- 
thing about it ? 

C. Yes, if we. can understand it. 

T. How many are wishing to learn ? I 
see nearly every hand is raised — ^so I will be- 
gin, by telling you about a noun. All names 
are nouns. Man is a noun, because the word 
.man is a name. Can you now tell me what a 
Doun is ? 

C A noun is a word which is a name. 

T. Perhaps some of you can think of other 
nouns. You may tell me, if you do. 

C. Chair, book, slate, table, boy, girl, stone, 
seat, house, window, door, paper, town, school, 
lesson. 

T. You can tell me of a great many. I 
remember one *of the cards says, " that the 
world is full of nouns.*' You may think of as 
many as you can before tomorrow,* and then 
repeat them to me. 

There are two sorts or kinds of nouns. One 

14 
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IS common and the other is proper. Common 
nouns are those names which may be applied 
to any individual, of a class. Proper nouns are 
the names by which individuals are known 
from all others. Boy is a common noun, be- 
cause it can be applied to any boy in the room, 
or in the world. Boston, is a name given to 
one place, and is therefore a proper noun. 
Can you tell me of any other common nouns ? 

C. Dinner, children, pen, field, country, 
&c. he. 

T. Who can think of a word, that is a pro- 
per noun ? 

C. Mary, Susan, Alfred, Benjamin, &c. 

A mode similar to this may be pursued, in 
teaching the other parts of speech, >and children 
will treasure up definitions, which will be valu- 
able hereafter. 

Considerable time may be spent in proposing 
sentences for correction by the scholars ; and 
if any incorrect habits of speaking in the school, 
are common, these should claim particular at- 
tention. The following examples will illustrate 
what I mean. 

Teacher. John said, this morning, that he 
hanged up his hat ; was that proper ? 

C. No. He hung up his hat. 

T. I seedr a man yesterday. 

C. I saw a man yesterday. 

T. He brung me a book. 

C. He brought me a book. 

T. Sally shets the door after her. 
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C SdXij$huis the door after her. 

T. I loves a good scholar. 

C I love a goodi scholar. 

T. Samuel and James rides to school. 

C. Samuel and James ride to school, &c. 
^ Hundreds of similar sentences may be pro- 
posed, and the exercise of correcting them, 
will be amusing and useful.^ 

Other branches of study may be pursued, 
but it will not be important to specify the par- 
ticular mode of teaching them. With those al- 
ready specified, the instructress must spend a 
principal part of her time. The same general 
rules may be adopted, with regard to such oth- 
ers, as may in a given case, be required. I 
will add but a single remark. Make every 

THING INTELLIGIBLE TO THE PUPIL, and fail 

not to examine the learner, till you are satisfied 
the subject is distinctly understood. 

* For farther directions on teaching erammar, I wish 
to refer teachers of summer schools to Mr. Rand's ex- 
cellent little worky recently published. 



I.ECTURE XI. 



I HAVE now passed over the principal part of 
the ground, that I designed to occupy ; but 
there are several things of some importance, 
not closely connected with the subjects already 
investigated. I shall therefore make this a 
miscellaneous lecture, throwing out some sug- 
gestions, in answer to various questions which 
have been proposed to me by instructors. 

I. " Is it better to permit scholars to ha^e a 
head in a class, and go above each other ?" 

This question includes a principle of exten- 
sive application, and it deserves particular 
attention. 

Every arrangement in the school should 
have reference to impartial justice. If, in a 
class of scholars, all equally deserving, I hold 
' out the expectation of reward to one only, I 
shall be chargeable with injustice. One only 
can enjoy the satisfaction of being " at the 
head;"*^ half of the class may have performed 
the exercise as well as the one who enjoys this 
distinction. It is by no means improbable that 
the successful competitor may have been even 
less studious than most others in his class ; or, 
that he is rewarded for the knowledge he has 
previously acquired. Generally, in a primary 
school, the scholars cannot be classed, so that 
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each may have an equal chance for securing 
the reward. If, however, this could be done, 
I should be met by other objections. When- 
ever a scholar thinks more of " beating" than he 
does of gaining knowledge as a preparation 
for usefulness, there is little probability that he 
will cultivate any thing but his memory. He 
expects to insure success, by carefully cultivat- 
ing this power. If he can repeat the given 
exercise, he is satisfied. Every person must 
readily perceive, that this will be far from the 
proper course of cultivating the young mind* 
All its. powers should be improved. 

Another result of this mode is seen in the 
unkind feelings not unfrequently entertained by 
one scholar towards another. When the mind 
is wrought up to a Jiigh pitch of excitement, 
and hopes are suddenly crtished, we are very 
naturally inclined to attribute our ill success to 
some unfairness in those who secure the meed 
after which w^ were striving. I make no plea 
in justification of this ; but it is a principle of 
our nature J and must be taken into the account, 
in deciding on all questions which involve the 
subject of competition. Unimportant as it may 
seem to the superficial observer, I have known 
the foundation of ill-will, thus laid, extend from 
childhood to mature age, and it will probably 
be continued, till terminated by death. 

The last objection I shall offer to the practice 
of permittbg competition m school is, that it is 
wholly unnectisary for the purpose of securing 

14* 
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a proper degree of attention to study. What- 
ever is noi necessary, if it cannot be employed 
without some undesirable results, ought cer- 
tainly to be discarded. 

My uniform experience as an instructer has 
been, that an appeal to emulation or ambition is 
no more required in order to secure attention 
to study, than the excitement of anger, re- 
venge, or other evil passions, for the same 
purpose. 

II. "If children are not permitted to try to 
excel each other, or to have competition, how 
can they be led to make a proper application 
to their studies ?" 

An answer to this question has, in a former 
lecture, been furnished in general terms. But 
It may be proper to give more direct attention 
to it here. 

The number of children is small, to whom 
the earnest endeavours of a judicious and kind 
teacher will not be a sufficient excitement to 
study. But the most important means, after 
making consistent effort to direct to proper 
studies and render them intelligible and interest- 
ing, are the following. 

First, convince children that they are under 
high obligation to themselves, their country, 
their parents, and especially to their Creator, 
to make the best improvement of their time. 

If it is asked, how this can be done, let me 
suggest a course like the following : — 

Teacher. I have been thinking of a subject, 
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child reo, oo which I wish to Ssk your opinion. 
I hope every one will answer the questions I 
shall ask, just as he thinks is right. 

I am acquainted with two boys, John and 
Charles. John says that he is very happy 
when he learns all his lessons well, and con- 
ducts properly ; and, though he lo^^es to play 
sonaetimes, he never allows himself to do it, till 
be has learned his lesson. Charles neglects his 
book, whenever he can have an opportunity to 
play. Now tell me which you think is more 
happy. 

Children. John. 

T. All who thinK John is happier than 
Charles, may raise their hands. — ^I believe 
every hand is raised. But why do you decide 
in favour of John ? 

C Because he does right. 

T. If children desire to be happy, is it the 
best way for them to be faithful in getting all 
their lessons, and in obeying their teachers or 
parents ? 

C. It is. 

r. All, who think so, may give the signal. — 
I am happy to see that you all think alike, for 
every hand is up. If the children of this 
school wish to be happy, must they try to learn 
as much as possible, and obey me and their 
parents ? 

C We must. 

T. How many are of this opinion? 

C. All of us. 



N 
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T. Is it probable that Charles will gain the 
love of friends as much as John ? 

C. Certainly not. 

T. Do you think Charles will be as useful 
in the world as John will be ? 

C We think he will not. 

T. Wh^t shall I say to a child in this school, 
whom I see idle ? must I tell him that is the 
right way to be happy 9 

C. You must tell such, that it is the way to 
be unhappy. 

T. I have another question. Do idle and 
inattentive scholars treat their parents kindly, 
or unkindly ? 

C. Unkindly, certainly. 

T.. Why ? 

C. Because parents provide instructbn, and 
send their children to school, that they may 
learn, ^nd it is unkind in children to waste time 
and misimprove these privileges. 

T. Have any a right to be idle, when their 
parents expect them to improve their time in 
acquiring knowledge ? 

C. No, certainly not. 

If a course like this is pursued, with regard 
to the obligation of children to themselves, pa- 
rents, &LC. and is repeated as often as it is found 
necessary, I cannot believe that the number of 
children is large, who will need other means 
used with them, to secure a proper attention to 
their studies. 

It may be questioned by you, whether child- 
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ren will give answers of import similar to those 
I have written* In reply, I can say, that I 
have never known more than one or two ex- 
eepttons^ among hundreds who have been inter- 
rogated in a similar manner. 

It is not difScult to convince children that 
they are accountable to their, parents and Him 
who created them. This I would make use of 
as the second principle to insure application to 
study. And if teachers will pursue a proper 
mode of fixing this conviction in their minds, it 
will unquestionably be found highly salutary. 

It is often useful to keep bills, in which every 
impropriety is registered, and also every perfect 
lesson is recorded. I recommend the practice. 

ill. " There are children in my school who 
are in the habit of telling lies. This is taught 
them by the example of their parents and 
others. How can I correct this fault ?" 

That such a fact should exist, is certainly 
very painful. It is not a solitary instance, and 
this renders it still more lamentable. But it 
must be met, and, if possible, a remedy be 
provided for the evil. I cannot promise that 
complete success will always attend the course 
I shall recommend. But I am confident, that 
something may be done towards it. 

My first efibrt would be, to make the child 
acquainted, if he is not already, with the decla- 
rations of the Bible on the subject of lying. I 
have usually required a child, when proved 
guilty of this crime, to commit to memory and 
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repeat to me those passages, which' speak di- 
rectly on the subject. In some iastances, 
where the habit has appeared inveterate, a child 
has been called on to repeat these daUyfx 
weeks, and at each time the heinousness of the 
crime of lying has been impressed on his mind. 

It is highly important to convince a liar, that 
Dothbg beneficid can ever be gained by this 
vice. He that tells lies is not believed 
WHEN HE SPEAKS THE TRUTH. It is not gen- 
erally difficult tp convince cAiTc/ren of this ; and 
when they are convinced, we may indulge the 
hope, at least, that they will be led to have some 
proper feeliogs with regard to the sin and folly 
of it. 

If any of the children of your school are 
known to be profane, you may proceed in a 
similar way. The declarations of God on the 
subject ought, in the first instance, to be exhib- 
ited to those who are guilty of any of the crimes 
which are ruinous to the character and happi- 
ness of all. 

The consequences of these sins, to those who 
commit them, and to those who are necessarily 
associated with them, should be clearly exhib- 
ited. What, you may ask, would be the conse- 
quence, if all should tell lies ? How can busi- 
ness be transacted, if no dependance can be 
placed on each other? What benefit could 
you derive from attending school, if you could 
place no reliance on what / say to you ? 

But, generally, a child who is properly in* 
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stnicted with regard to his duty to God, may 
be deeply impressed with the idea of incurring 
his displeasure ; and I have found no mode so 
efficacious as a direct appeal to this. He is 
accountable to God, and must be finally judged 
at liis tribunal. 

IV. " How shall I lead children to cultivate 
habits of civility and kindness towards each 
other?" 

I know of nothing more efficacious than the 
EXAMPLE of the teacher. I always expect to 
see the manners of the instructer imitated by 
the school. If you are unkind, unsocial, or 
repulsive, you may expect the same in your 
scholars. If you are peevish, or selfish, you 
must expect them to imitate you. If you as- 
sume lordly airs, or speak only to command or 
threaten, then you must expect to see children 
following your example. 

If such habits are already formed, they, may 
be easily corrected by your example, and proper 
instruction. Familiar conversation, like the 
following, may be efficacious. 

Teacher. I heard two children disputing the 
other day. They uttered such language as 
this," I will"— "you wont"— "you lie"— "I'll 
knock you down" — ^I'll tell the teacher of you," 
&c. Do you think they were happy? 
Children. No, they could not be. 

T. Why ? 

C. Such language is improper. 

T. If I hear any such language here, what 
ought I to think of those who use \\. ? 
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list success of the instructer's efforts ? 2. 
t articles are most necessary ? 
ith regard to the first, I answer unhesi- 
;ly in the affirmative. A faithful teacher 

it is true, confer benefit on her scholars 
lut any ; and she may do this, also, without 
r. But all will acknowledge that her ef- 
must be limited, if she depends wholly oa 
instruction to benefit them. 
)paratus is of more importance to a pari 
e school than books ; for some are not old 
gh to use these y while every child is of suf- 
it age to be benefitted by particular articles 
at. The people of every district are negli- 
of the best interests of their scholars, who 
ot furnish it. 

icondly. What articles are most necessary ? 
not confident that I shall give the best answer 
might be furnished to this question. I 

my opinion, requesting, at the same time, 
you will not make too much dependence 
s correctness. 

A Black-board. One large, or two 
ler ones, ought to be in every school-room 
e country. 

A small Globe. This has been provided 
be excellent apparatus prepared by Mr. 
)rook. 

. The Arithmometer, and 
. Card of Geometrical Diagrams, &cc. toge- 

with the Map of the World and of the 
ed States, accompanying the same set. 

15 
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5.. Several of the Infant School Cards, em- 
bracing some parts of Natural History. 

The expense of all these will not exceed ten 
dollars, and cao be furnished in the poorest 
district. 

Several other articles are highly useful^ and 
• parents will richly find their account in pro- 
viding them. 

1. Mr. Holbrook's " Common School Set." 
Price $10. 

2. The Season Machine, for showing the 
course of the seasons, day and night, fac. Price 

3. Black Gflobe, for drawing outlines of 
countries, oceans, seas, fcc. Price $3,00. 

4. Infant School Cards. Price about $8. 

5. Geological Specimens. Price . 

6. A small Library. 

Let me, in conclusion, solicit all teachers to 
make faithfijl efforts to have these articles fur- 
nished for each primary school which they are 
employed to instruct. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 



[Many of the following questions are designed to di- 
rect attention to the more important subjects, rather 
than to be answered in language taken from the book. 
Some of them may be answered without reference to tbe 
text.] 

QUESTIONS gN LECTURE I. 

1. What introductoFv remark does ihe author make ? 

2. What is the female teacher to caltivate ? 

3. Over what ought she to watch? 

4. To what is the attention of the teacher directed ? 

5. To whom may a group of young children be an 
uninteresting assemblage ? 

6. Can the faithful teacher behold them with indifier- 
ence? 

7. Are they less interesting because they are young 
and ignorant ? 

8. W hat is said of Alexander, Bonaparte, and Wash- 
ington ? 

9. What claim does the age of young children make 
on the primary teacher ? 

10. To what are children and youth exposed ? 

11. For what must the foundation be laid in childhood ? 

12. What will be the effect of habits very early 
formed ? 

— 13.. Have primary teachers no farther duty than to 
teach the first principles of science ? 

14. What first claims attention in reference to this 
subject ? 

15. What ought to be the daily and hourly study of 
aW parents? 

16. Does every parent understand the nature of pa- 
rental responsibility ? 

17. What will be the moral influence of such children 
as grow up unrestrained and untaught ? 
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18. Can the teacher exert a great influence over the 
young ? 

19. What does the kind and afFectionate teacher be- 
come in the estimation of a child ? 

20. Ought habits of discrimination to be cultivated ? 

21. What influence is the instructer exerting, by 
leading children to cultivate kind and affectionate feel- 
ings towards each other ? 

22. What puts the destiny of children very much in 
the hands of their teachers ? 

23. What have some female teachers appeared to 
think.? 

24. Can anybe justified in entertainingsuch opinions.' 

25. What impressions remain the longest ? 

QUESTIONS O^ LECTURE II. 

1. With what inquiry does this lecture commence ? 

2. What is necessary in the first place lb# 

3. In what may these objects be comprehended ? 

4. What is the great purpose of education ? 

5. Is implicit obedience, on the part of scholars, 
necessary ? 

6. For what do habits of submission in the nurseryi 
family, and school, lay the foundation ? 

7. Is it right to control children merely for the sake 
of showing our power over them ? 

8. What is a second duty devolving on an instructer .^ 

9. Is a habit of self-control important to every person .' 

10. Can it be acquired by young children ? 

11. What is a third object to be attained ? 

12. How may children be led to cultivate a habit of 
thinking? 

13. Is this course usually pursued ? 

14. Is it more difficult to excite scholars to exercise 
their reasoning powers than the memory ? 

15. What is another part of our duty? 

16. Does this subject usually receive that degree of 
attention, which its importance demands.? 

17. When did Washington receive his first lessons in 
military tactics ? 

18. What decided the future course of West ? 

19. Is it possible to lead even young children to cul- 
tivate habits of order P 
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20. What is the consequence of an imperfect founda- 
tion to an edifice P 

21. Is it as easy to learn in a right ^manner, as in a 
wrong way } 

22. What subjects of science ought you to be able to 
teach ^ 

23. Can tQachers benefit parents } Ought they to do 
it.? 

24. Are many parents ignorant of their duty to their 
children .? 

25. What instances of this have you seen .? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE III. 

1. To what is attention directed in this lecture ? 

2. What are some things which render a person unfit 
for this important work .? 

3. What is the effect of intercourse with children ? 

4. What ia the effect where responsibility is not 
realized ? 

5. What is said of the moral teacher .*' The physician ? 

6. What will be the effect of a want of interest in the 
society of children ? 

7. Will a child soon ascertain what feelings a teacher 
possesses towards him ? 

8. Is it necessary to love children^ in order to secure 
their affection and confidence .? 

9. Ought a teacher to understand the manner in 
which children receive ideas .? 

10. Is ignorance of this, a reason why many are un- 
successful in communicating instruction .? 

11. How do children gain knowledge.? 

12. What course must a teacher pursue iii ord#^ to 
ascertain how children exercise their minds? 

13. What is tlie effect of an unintelligible mode of 
instruction ? 

14. Is a knowledge of human nature a necessary 
qualification of a teacher ? 

15. Are children all alike .? 

16. Is a person to whom the labour of teaching is 
irksome properly qualified to instruct the young ? 

17. What is the effect of impatience in a teacher? 

18. What is indispensable in training young minds ? 

15* 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IV. 

1. What subjects are mentioned in the las^.lsetare u 
disqualifying a teacher for usefulness P 

2. Is it an important object to make children happy 
at school ? 

3. Is it right to flatter a child into obedience ?- 

4. Does the influence of the teacher terminate when 
the child leaves the school room f 

5. Is it important that a teacher should be able to 
enter into the sympathies of her pupils ? 

6. What effect does it have on the feelings of the 
•child? 

7. When is judicious instruction most efficacious ? 

8. Ought teachers to be acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the obstacles in the way of their success? 

9. What is a prominent reason why schools so fre- 
quently fail of usefulness ? 

10. How is this obstacle to be surmounted by the 
teacher ? 

11. What is another obstacle ? 

12. How may this be overcome ? 

13. Are many parents ignorant of what a school 
should be ? 

14. Ought the indifference of parents, to serve as a 
discouragement to your exertions ? 

15. Wliat are some difficulties of secondary import- 
ance ? 

16. What inquiry are teachers requested to make in 
regard to themselves. 

17. What is the last qualification mentioned as indis- 
pensable to a teacher ? 

18. Is it possible to teach well without this ? 

19. What is to be understood by ability to govern ? 

20. How ought a proper capacity to govern to be con- 
sidered ? 

21. What is said of the school of Miss G. ? 

22. What of Miss X? 

23. What is the cause of the difference ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE V. 

1. What is necessary in the various departments of 
business ? 
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2. What is said of theory without practice and prac- 
tice without theory ? 

3. Does this apply to the primary teacher ? 

4. What literary qualifications ought the teacher to 
possess ? 

5. Is it sufficient to acquire merely the outlines of 
the few studies which the law specifies ? 

6. Ouffht a primary teacher to be acquainted with 
natural history ? * 

7. Is this an interesting subject to the young ? 

8. Is ability to sing, highly important to a teacher? 

9. Is this art attainable by nearly all ? 

10. Is it important for a teacher to be well acquainted 
with the principles of good reading ? 

11. Is an acquaintance with the principles of reading 
a common accomplishment ? 

12. What is often the course pursued in learning chil- 
dren to read ? 

13. What is the first object of reading ? 

14. Is 'a tJunrough knowledge of the English language 
important ? 

15. From what do children take their first lessons on 
language ? 

16. Are habits formed in childhood usually retained 
in afler life ? 

17. What is said about arithmetick ? 

18. Is intellectual arithmeticka proper study for young 
children ? 

19. What is said of geography and history? 

20. Are these studies always taught in tne best man- 
ner? 

21. What illustration is given ? 

22. Is history often taught in the same way ? 

23. Mention what is said of other studies ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VI. 

1. What will be the first question asked by a teacher 
on entering the school room ? 

2. What one will follow ? 

3. Ought children to be governed as intelligent 
beings ? 

4. Are they able to distinguish between right and 
wrong ? 
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5. What is the first direction ^ven on the subject of 
governing a school ? 

6. What requisitions are reasonable ? 

7. What is said of partial and imperfect obedience? 

8. Is it sufficient to regard the present welfare of pa- 

9. What is the second direction ? Is it'difficult ? 

10. Will children decide correctly on subjects of duty 
if properly instructed r 

11. What illustration is given ? 

12. By pursuing the course marked out, will it be 
easy to comply with the direction given above ? 

13. What is the third direction ? 

14. Do the feelings of both teacher and pupils vary 
from day to day ? 

15. What will be the effect of neglecting uniformity 
in government ? 

16. What is the fourth direction ? 

17. Can a teacher have the same feelings towards 
all pupils ? ' 

18. Ought all, in school to be governed by the same 
general rules ? 

19. What is the fifth direction .' 

20. What will be the effect of bein^ peevish or fret- 
ful ? 

21. What is the sixth direction ? Seventh ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VII. 

1. Why is a judicious system of discipline necessary 
in the general management of a school ? * 

2. What direction is given with regard to alloting to 
each exercise its appropriate amount of time ? 

3. What is the second general direction on this part 
of the subject.^ 

4. What is the most important subject in the man- 
agement of a school ? 

5. Is it possible to restrain a child too much.^ 

6. What does a disposition to resist rightful authority 
on the part of a child, require fVom the teacher ? 

7. What subject demands attention as a second thing ? 

8. Are children generally disposed to believe their 
teacher's opinions to be right, and thus avoid thinking 
for themselves ? 
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&. What influence will such a habit have on the 
child? 

10. What subject is next in importance ? 

11. Why are there so few good readers in common 
schools ? 

12. What can the instructer do to surmount the ob- 
stacles to correct habits of reading .'' 

13. Why. should this be made a prominent object.' 

14. What is the third general direction for the man- 
agement of a school ? 

15. Is it possible to make school a delightful place to 
children ? 

16. What reasons are mentioned in support of the 
opinion that this is practicable ? 

17. How can this object be accomplished ? 

18. Should it be the sole object of the instructer to 
render scholars happy ? 

19. What will be the unavoidable consequences of a 
neglect of order and neatness in a school room ? 

20. What is the fourth general direction ? 

21. What general principles of conduct are necessary 
to the accomplishment of this object ? 

22. Is deliberation in making decisions requisite ? 

23. What is the effect of hasty decisions ? 

24. What is a good rule for every teacher to adopt.' 

25. Can confidence be secured, when there is a want 
of punctuality on the part of the teacher ? 

26. How much of the teacher's time ought to be de- 
voted to the interests of the school ? 

27. Can any thing be done to promote the improve- 
ment of the children, when the teacher is not with them ? 

28. Does the fact, that the compensation is not what 
it should be, afford any excuse for unfaithfulness ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VIIL 

1. What is suggested with regard to the unnecessary 
confinement of children ? 

2. What is the common practice ? 

3. What are some of the inevitable consequences of 
such a course ? 

4. How may these evils be obviated .' * 

5. What direction is given with regard to order and 
system in the arrangement of exercises f 
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6« What is the first consideration which renders tbl paci 
direction important ? | 1' 

7. What is the second ? Third ? I 1 

8. What is the third direction of this lectnre ? I scli 

9. Will it require effort to cultivate this habit ? I 1 

10. What is a prerequisite on the part of the teacher! ca! 

11. How shall the object under consideration be oil 
tained.? I 

12. What illustration is given? | 

13. What is the fourth direction ? 

14. What prerequisites are indispensable in order t^ 
be prepared to do this ? 

15. What evils will result from allowing a child ti 
change his studies at will ? 

16. What is the fifth direction ? 

17. Are rewards always injurious ? 

18. To what cases should thej be restricted ? 

19. What is the sixth direction f 

20. What questions should the teacher propose to 
herself from day to day ? 

21. What course is recommended with reference to 
this subject ? 

22. What illustrations are given ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IX. 

1. What is the first remark on the mode of teaching? 

2. What is one^bf the subjects of first importance ? 

3. What means must be used to induce a habit of 
thinking ? 

4. What kind of schools were said by an eminent in- 
structer to be wanting ? 

5. What was formerly fUpposed to constitute the 
whole duty of a teacher? 

6. What other erroneous practice has been more re- 
cently substituted ? 

7. What plans are adopted in the Hartford school to 
teach the pupils to think ? 

8. What other modes may be adopted with success ? 

9. How much time should be devoted to exercises of 
this cliaracter ? 

10. What arithmetical exercise* are recommended ? 

11. What is the plan recommended for defining 
words ? 
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12. Is the study of natural history adapted to the ca- 
'*» pacities of young children ? 

13. What mode should be pursued in teaching it.' 

14. Is the black-board an important article in a 
school -room ? 

15. What is the next subject to which attention is 
called .? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE X. 

1. What are the first ideas which should be impressed 
on the minds of children in the study of geography .' 

2. Of what part of the world should they first acquire 
I a knowledge .' 

3. What exercise is particularly recommended to fix 
the situation and outlines of places in the meanory? 

4. What parts of this science are adapted to the young 
mind .? 

5. What plan has been found useful in exciting the 
attention of children.? 

6. Is history to be taught in summer schools ? 

7. What is the usual manner of pursuing this branch ? 

8. What results from such a mode ? 

9. Are children pleased with hearing stories ? 

10. In connection with what other science should 
history be pursued .? 

11. What book is recommended as written with refer- 
ence to this mode of teaching ? 

12. How far is the study of grammar adapted to the 
capacities of young children .? 

13. What objections are there to the common mode 
of teaching grammar ? 

14. What advantagee does the course recommended 
by the author possess ? 

15. How is this courie illiutrated ? 
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